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Lubrieates from 6 to 8 times longer than liquid oils. Less lubricant used and 
less frequent application result in minimum maintenance cost. 


Reason: Remains where put until entirely consumed. Does not leak or throw from 
comb-boxes, so prevents damage to card clothing and stock. 


p rool: Used in leading mills after tests proved it saved money on oil and mainte- 
ance costs and through increased production. 


Seven out of ten mills lubricate cards with NON-FLUID OIL. 
Let us show you why - - with free testing sample! 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


Southern District Manager: L. W. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte, N.C. Spartanburg, 8. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


WAREHOUSES: 
Providence, R. I. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ul. St. Louis, Mo. 
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chine and tecl builders reaponded 
with equipment of unprecedented 
power, renge ana accuracy 
Manufacturers of metals, silks 


in aviation Cocheco Belting 
has played its part as it has in 
every fleld involving machinery 


BELTING 


BELTING 


Telephone the result af 
power — Gar Lences of. maders os, are mate 
~aill eo meer 


for Power Transmission 


Listing the industries in which Leather. Belts are 
essential factors in power transmission means nam- 
ing almost every line of standard manufacture. 


Cocheeo Leather Belts 


for instance, are power links in the great cotton 
mills, in public utility plants, woolen mills, machine 
shops, the railroad shop, the shipyard, paper mills, 
in the great modern industries behind the automo- 
bile and the air ship—standard equipment because 
of their guaranteed strength, resiliency and long life. 
Service and durability are tanned into the hides 
from which COCHECO Belts are made. Satisfac- 
tion is in every roll that bears the Cocheco stamp. 
They insure lower power transmission costs; they 
are quality belts made to meet the diversified needs 
of an almost unlimited field. 


There is a reason why your leather belting should 
be COCHECO—May we have an opportunity of 
proving this fact? 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Dover, New Hampshire 
DETROIT NEW YORK 


CHICAGO CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY. 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PEAR YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 
UNDER ACT OF CONJRESS, MARCH 2, 1897 
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You need their 


TEAMWORK 


multiple drives 


No loafers — every Goodyear V Belt 
pulls its full share of the load 


O obtain full efficiency 
and economy on textile 
machine multiple V belt 


drives you must have team- 


work — belts that pull together. 
And out of its own practical 
mill experience Goodyear 
has perfected its famous 
Emerald Cord V belts that do 
just that! Every set is matched 
in length and elasticity and 
absolutely accurate in cross- 
section to fit the sheaves with 
uniform grip and pull — a 
perfectly balanced drive. 


As a result every 
belt carries its full 
share of the load. 
There are no loaf- 
ers — no prema- 
ture failure of 
overworked mem- 
bers. You get max- 
imum service from 
every belt because 


the load is carried by high- 
tensile, low-stretch, endless 
cords — located in the 
neutral section where there 
is no tension or compression 
when flexing over pulleys 
— a Goodyear-originated 
construction that eliminates 
internal friction and insures 
amazingly long 
flex-life and 
fatigue resist- 
ance. 


These mill- 
proved belts 


are made 


THE GREATEST NAME 


in five standard cross- 


sections and in a complete 
range of standard lengths. 
Each installation is made on 
individual specification by 


the G. T. M.—Goodyear Tech- 


nical Man—to assure accurate 


fit and faultless performance. 
Letthispractical beltman show 
you what perfect teamwork 
means on multiple drives. To 
bring him to your mill, write 


_ Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los 


Angeles, California — or the 


nearest Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Distributor. 


Emerald Cord V Belts 


i ha GOODYEAR EMERALD CORD V BELT 

\ \ SHORT-CENTER TEXTILE MACHINE 

TAKES THE WEAR 

SECTION Gea) 

HIGH COMPRESSION ary 
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PACKING 
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We don’t want to spoil your fishing. But we 
want to remind you that winter isn’t the only time 
to worry about D. A. (Dry Air). He's on deck 
twelve months of the year. 

While you're relaxing in some cool spot, will 
dry, brittle fibres be snapping — back in the mill? 
As you paddle contentedly in a mountain lake, 
will D. A. be squeezing out regain? Can you 
breathe clear mountain air, without thinking of 
the dust and fly D. A. is stirring up in the spinning 
rooms? 

It will pay you to give D. A.a pacino vaca- 
tion. A corps of efficient Amco Engineers are 
ready to solve the technical problems of his trip. 
To provide Adequate Humidification — fill your 
mill with money-making air. Soften fibres. 
Banish dust and fly and static electricity. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. Established 1888 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ATLANTA. GA. PROVIDENCE. RHODE ISLAND GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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SECOND 


DENSITY OPENING 


EVENER FIRST 
EVENER 
PATENTED 
UNIFORM UNIFORM 


Lower Costs and BETTER LAPS 


lt is practically axiomatic that one process picking re- yard. One mill reports only 4 laps out of 700 had to be 


duces cost of production, handling, power consumption, reprocessed; in another case only 4 laps out of 2500; 
etc., but the advantages of H & B One Process Picking and in a third case only 5 laps out of 1300. 
do not stop here. This system also produces BETTER LAPS. . 


The H & B One Process Picker is also equipped with a | - 
ee ee features of which are easy starting, quick changing for “ 
working in conjunction with the feed rolls, provides uni- seek : 
f any desired yardage and greater accuracy than any sim- 
orm-opening; the second evener, working in conjunction 
with the calender and cages, provides uniform density iar machaniom on the market. | # 
throughout. Once the cotton enters the feed section, it. Why not modernize your plant with this low cost and | | S 
remains in sheet form, so that the evening is an uninter- quality improving process? Write for details. No | c 
rupted process. There is no intermediate hopper to nullify obligations. — : a 
the first evening. 


As a result H & B One Process Picking 
has an average productive efficiency of 
over 99 percent, and H & B laps vary less 
than 34 to 34 of an ounce from yard to 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. | 
Cotton Preparatory and Spinning Machinery | 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
| 
BOSTON OFFICE: 161 Devonshire St.; ATLANTA OFFICE: 


815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE OFFICE: 1201-3 Johnston Bldg. 


ONE PROCESS PICKER 


AUTOMATIC KNOCK-OFF AND MEASURING DEVICE 
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FOR THE CORK COT 
THAT BRINGS YOU 


THIS 50% 
SAVING 


Priced as low as other materials, these Armstrong's Cork 
Cots save you money in lower assembling costs and give 
a full life of service between each rebuffing. 


gs HEIR initial cost is no more, 

yet what a big difference they 
make in assembling and operating 
expense!’ That’s what mill owners 
who use Armstrong’s Cork Cots 
will tell you. Actual comparative 
tests prove that these seamless cork 
cots slice roll covering costs in half! 


Lower Assembling Cost 


Precision-manufactured at the fac- 
tory to fit each mill’s individual 
rolls, Armstrong’s Cork Cots cut 
application costs way down. As- 
sembling is easy. And once assem- 


bled and buffed to a fine finish, 


ARMSTRONG’S 


these cots present a smooth, resil- 
ient spinning surface—true and 
concentric, every cot constant in 
density from end to end. 


Longer Life—iInexpensive Rebuffing 

Replacements, too, are less fre- 
quent with Armstrong’s Cork Cots. 
Thanks to the long life of cork, 
these rugged, durable cots give the 
average service of a normal spin- 
ning roll each time they are put into 
the frame. In addition, the life of 
these cots can be renewed again 
and again—as many as five, six, 
and even more times—simply by 


rebuffing. And this operation costs 
only half a cent a roll. 


Other Advantages 

Add to these money-saving ad- 
vantages, the production benefits of 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots and it’s easy 
to see why more than 6,000,000 - 
active spindles are already “on 
cork.” The extra cushion and uni- 
form density which result from 
Armstrong’s new tubular process of 
cot manufacture insure the spin- 
ning of stronger, more uniform yarn 
with less end breakage. Write today 
for full information and samples of 
Armstrong's Extra Cushion Seam- 
less Cork Cots. Armstrong Cork 


Products Company, Textile @ 


Division, 921 Arch Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


for spinning and card room rolls 


ARMSTRONG HAS MADE CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 1860 
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Cloth Markets Strong Position 


By P. M. Carlisle 


HE cotton goods markets enter the August cotton 
crop estimate in the strongest position in years, 
and the belief is widespread here that even if a 
“bearish” estimate cutting fairly deeply into raw cotton 
values should be issued on Saturday, prices of goods will 
be maintained. This contention is well supported by the 
position of mills with respect to stocks and unfilled or- 
ders. In the standard wide print cloths, unfilled orders 
on July 18th were said to have been in excess of stocks 
by the equivalent of a little better than five weeks’ pro- 
duction. ‘Since then, two weeks of sales have averaged 
about half production, so that the mills now have a “net 
backlog” of something over four week’s current produc- 
tion. 


The position in other divisions varies, but is uniformly 
strong. Sheetings are apparently in the best position, 
with many constructions sold so far ahead that spots and 
early deliveries cannot be bought in first hands. Such 
second hand offerings as are in the market are insignifi- 
cant. 


Those in the markets who like to blame all of the in- 
dustry’s ills upon merchandising have been very quiet in 
recent weeks, but even they probably will admit freely 
that the merchandising job in the current season has 
been commendable. For a time, at the height of the ad- 
vancing trend, there was some fear that overconfidence 
on the part of both buyers and sellers would lead to the 
supposedly inevitable crash later in the season. There 
have been one or two influences to cushion the market, 
and to diminish the likelihood of a sharp rise followed by 
a tumble. 


For one thing, as prices were advancing, many mills 
which had suffered severe losses in the first five months 
of the year sold goods sparingly, taking only small busi- 
ness at each successive advance. This left them with 
moderate stocks on hand and a fair percentage of nearby 
production unsold. When the advance was halted by the 
approach of the cotton report and the easiness in raw 
cotton, these goods were in the market for ready sale, 
and they have been selling consistently for the past few 
weeks. Without such goods in the market, the shortages 
elsewhere would have caused further sharp advances 
which might well have led buyers into a panicky covering 
of future goods beyond their actual needs. This might 
have brought too sharp increases in production. The 


other important influence preventing overconfidence has 
been the wariness of cotton futures traders, which has 
made it possible for mills to continue to sell at unchanged 
prices instead of frequent advances. 


The sale of finished goods has run to very large pro- 
portions. Such finished goods as are sold without con- 
verting, such as colored goods, sheets and pillow cases, 
towels, bedspreads, blankets, and the like, are booked far 
ahead. The problem faced by most mills and their selling 
agents is to.meet deliveries against their outstanding con- 
tracts. _Buyers have made frequent requests for antici- 
pations—cause in many cases by the fact that both gar- 
ment manufacturers and jobbers. were much too conserv- 
ative in their estimates of needed goods. Many jobbers 
and manufacturers who had covered what they thought 
would carry them through September are now virtually 
bare of goods and are attempting replenishments which 
in the case of some types of goods are impossible. Re- 
quests for anticipations are consistently being turned 
down because mills feel their first obligation is to meet 
contract shipments, and any anticipations would disrupt 
shipping schedules beyond repair. 


Given a crop estimate which does not bring a drop ot - 


raw cotton of more than 50 to 75 points on the New York 
futures market, the prospect is for higher gray goods 
prices. It is altogether probable that the market will 
move up to a basis “of 6%c for 64x60s and 8%c for 80 
squares by the first of September, and if these levels are 
not reached by early September, they are considered vir- 
tually certain before the end of that month. At such 
levels, without any sharp increases in the already high 


_basis for print cloth cotton, mills can make money. 


Finished goods also can advance, with as much as a 
cent a yard possible over the next few months in such 
staples as denims, chambrays and tickings. Sheet and 
pillow case discounts are almost certain to be shortened 
by another 744 to 10 per cent. 


Fine gray goods are headed for an advance, but it will 
be slow in coming. Mills have good orders on their 
books and are resisting the pressure from buyers for lower 
prices. These orders will carry them for several more 
weeks, and by that time, converters and other buyers 
must begin to lay down more sizeable contracts against 
Spring needs, 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Cotton Growing 
Latin American Countries 


By Erwin P. Keeler 


N addition to the four more important cotton-growing 
countries of Latin America, Brazil, Peru, Mexico, and 
Argentina, which in 1934-35 produced a total of 
2,188,000 bales of cotton, there are a number of countries 


_in Latin America in which cotton growing has attained 


some degree of importance, at least insofar as the inter- 
nal economic structure of these countries is concerned. 
Among the smaller producers of cotton in Latin America 


are Paraguay, Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Bolivia, 


El Salvador, Guatemala, and Nicaragua. Hati and sev- 


_eral of the British islands of the West Indies may also 


be included in this group of minor producers of cotton 
lying to the south of the United States. Cotton produc- 
tion in most of these countries has shown an upward 
trend during the past two or three years, primarily as a 
result of more favorable prices for cotton in relation to 
those for other crops. 2 


PARAGUAY 


Cotton was grown in-Paraguay in considerable quanti- 
ties during the American Civil War period, but its culti- 
vation was largely discontinued during the years follow- 
ing that conflict. Since the World War, however, and 
particularly within the past two or three years, cotton 
production has again become of commercial importance 
in Paraguay, and the commodity has reappeared in ap- 
preciable quantities in the country’s export trade. 

Virtually all of the Paraguayan cotton grown commer- 
cially consists of various varieties of the upland type, 
many of which are reported to be badly mixed, with re- 
sultant variation in staple length and quality. It is 
generally grown in small plots as a family undertaking, 
and with but limited use of modern farming implements. 
Shortage of capital, inadequate and expensive transpor- 
tation facilities, lack of modern farming and ginning 
equipment, and competition with other products as yerba 
mate and tobacco, in addition to unscientific methods of 
cultivation, are obstacles which, in the past at least, have 
prevented a wider development of the Paraguayan cotton 
industry. 
form of favorable climate and soil, and cheap and plenti- 
ful land, are generally considered advantageous to cotton 
production in Paraguay. 

Cotton production in Colombia received considerable 
stimulus during the World War, when the Colombian 
textile manufacturing industry, faced with high prices 
for imported cotton and yarn and with the wartime un- 


certainties of supply and of shipping facilities, turned to — 


domestic growers for an increasing share of its raw-cotton 
requirements. 


*Foreign Agricultural Service Division, Bureau of riculture 
Economics, Washington aS 


On the other hand, natural factors in the — 


However, while the Colombian Government and the 
spinning and textile industries have endeavored to main-— 
tain and to increase interest in cotton production through- 
out the post-war years, it does not appear that cotton 
farming in Colombia has: generally been placed on a 
scientific basis, and considerable quantities of raw cotton 
and yarn are still imported. 


It is generally estimated that 75 to 80 per cent of the 
cotton produced in Colombia is grown in the north (Car- 
ribbean) coast departments of Atlantico, Bolivar, and 
Magdalena, with the remainder largely divided among 
Santander, Norte de Santander, Antioquia, and Boyaca. 
Barranquilla is generally considered the central market 
for cotton from the three departments of Atlantico, Boli- 
var, and Magdalena, spinners throughout the country 
coming to that city to buy. Production in other sections 


of the country is primarily designed for local consump- 
tion. 


Cotton is usually grown in Colombia by small inde- 
pendent farmers and, with the exception of one or two 
mill-owned plantations, is not produced on a scientific 
basis. Both annual and perennial cottons are grown. 
Varieties are reported to be badly mixed and much of 
the cotton irregular staple length and character. It is 
often sown with other crops, usually corn, and cultivation 
is largely by hand. Picking is often careless, it being 
reported that as much as 20 per cent of the crop is lost 
through improper harvesting. Lack of transportation 
facilities has also handicapped the average small pro- 
ducer. 

Both the Colomian Government and the textile manu- | 
facturing industry have been active in endeavoring to 
overcome these obstacles to increased cotton production 
and in encouraging farmers to take advantage of the 
favorable factors, such as climate, plentiful land, and an 
established textile manufacturing industry. 


VENEZUELA 


While the growth of a domestic textile industry, cou- 
pled with a protective tariff policy applied to both textiles 
and raw cotton, has probably increased cotton production 
in Venezuela in recent years, cotton has never become a 
major crop in that country. Official production and con- 
sumption figures are not available, but export and import 
statistics or recent years indicate that cotton production 
and consumption have been closely balanced as no appre- 
ciable export or import shipments of raw cotton have 
appeared in these statistics since 1932. 


Estimates from private sources place average annual 
cotton production in Venezuela at 8,500 to. 10,600 bales 
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of 478 pounds each. The importation of raw cotton into 
Venezuela has been virtually discontinued since 1932, 
when, in line with the Government’s policy of protection 
to agriculture, the duty on raw cotton was increased 
around 400 per cent, to a figure roughly equivalent at 
current rates of exchange to 22.7 cents per pound. Pre- 
vious to this increase in the tariff on raw cotton, produc- 
tion had not kept pace with the requirements of the local 


‘textile manufacturing industry, imports of raw cotton 


during the four years of 1928-1931, principally from the 
United States, having averaged 2,220 bales per year. The 
fact that local cotton production during those years was 
not adequate to meet domestic requirements may also be 
attributed in part to the shortage in agricultural labor 
resulting from the rapid development of the petroleum 
industry. | 

The Venezuelan Government has actively encouraged 
agricultural production, primarily through the medium of 
the Agricultural Bank, as well as through experiment 
station work and seed distribution. In the case of the 
cotton growers, it is reported that mill owners have facili- 
tated production by credit advances to cotton farmers. 
However, the labor supply in Venezuela is not at all 
plentiful in the rural districts, particularly since the pe- 
troleum industry has developed on a large scale, and, 
although the country apparently has considerable land 
suitable for cotton production, it does not appear that 
Venezuela will produce an appreciable quantity of cotton 
in excess of domestic requirements in the near future. 


ECUADER 


While climate and soil in several regions in Ecuador 
are considered well suited to its production, cotton has 
never attained the importance of such crops as cacao, 
coffee, and rice. The domestic textile industry is a com- 
paratively new development, and until recent years these 
competitive crops usually command more favorable prices 
than cotton. 

Although cotton production until 1935 was not usually 
adequate to meet domestic mill requirements, the Ecua- 
doran Government on November 4, 1935, promulgated a 
decree suspending the further importation of foreign 
cotton and providing for the purchase of all domestic 
cotton by the Central Bank at current prices, the bank 
to resell the cotton to the local mills at cost plus handling 
expenses. 

Over the seven crop years of 1928-29 to 1934-35, cot- 
ton production is estimated to have averaged 6,181 bales 
per year, while imports averaged 2,541 bales. The 1934- 
35 crop is reported to have totaled 8,150 bales of 478 
pounds each. 

Practically all of the cotton production in Ecuador 
centers in the three provinces of Guayas, Los Rios, and 
Manabi, each of which contributes about a third of the 
total crop. The land to be planted to cotton is usually 
cleared by hand labor, and is seldom plowed. Domestic 
seed is usually planted, although some seed is occasionally 


imported from Peru. Planting takes place about January 


and February, with the beginning of the rainy season. 
The crop is harvested in August or September and is 
usually shipped to the gins, most of which are located 
in Guayaquil, in jute bags containing one Ecuadoran 
quintal (101.4 pounds). Transportation represents an 
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important factor, as most of the cotton fields are 30 


miles or more distant from the gins, while in. the case of 
the province of Manabi, it is necessary to ship by coast- 
ing-vessels for a distance of around 140 miles. 

Over the past three or four years the Ecuadoran Gov- 
ernment has shown increased interest in stimulating local 
cotton production, culminating in the decree of November 
4, 1935, prohibiting the importation of foreign cotton. 
Much of this interest doubtless arises from the Govern- 
ment’s desire to decrease the export of capital entailed 
in purchasing a substantial part of domestic mill require- 
ments abroad. Leading Ecuadoran agriculturists and 
officials in the Ministry of Agriculture consider that the 
present acreage in the provinces of Guayas, Los Rios, 
and Manabi is susceptible of considerable increase. In 
addition, the province of Oriente, lying to the east of the 
Andes, at the headwaters of the Amazon, is believed to 
have large areas suitable for cotton production, but it is 
doubtful whether this region, because of its limited pop- 
ulation and communication facilities, is likely to play an 


important part in Ecuadoran cotton procuction in the 


near future. 


Cotton production in Bolivia has not attained any 
great degree of importance in the agricultural life of the 
country. While small quantities of cotton are produced 
in the provinces of Tarija and Santa Cruz, to the east of 
the Andes chain, the present costs of transportation to 
La Paz, where the country’s only cotton mill is located, 
appear to be too high to make cotton production in those 
regions economically feasible. Estimates of production 
for recent years are not available, but over the 5-year 
period from 1924-25 to 1928-29 annual production was 
estimated at approximately 2,100 bales. 

The up-to-date spinning and weaving mill erected in 
Pa Paz in 1928, with 6,000 spindles and 246 looms, de- 
pends largely on imported cotton, practically all of which 


is supplied by the United States. 


Reports indicate that Bolivia possesses considerable 
areas of land in the eastern provinces of Tarija, Santa 
Cruz, and El Beni which might be adapted to cotton 
production. However, problems of transportation and 
inadequate population make it doubtful whether there 
will be an appreciable increase in cotton eee | in 
this region in the near future. 


Ex SALVADOR 


Cotton farming was first undertaken on a commercial 
scale in El] Salvador in the early 1920's, with active Gov- 
ernment encouragement, in an endeavor to make the 
country less dependent on a one-crop (coffee) system. 
Whereas in 1920 only 20 acres were planted to cotton, 
in 1923 cotton plantings were reported to have reached 
2,000 acres and in 1924 the record figure of 40,000 acres. 
The Salvadoran Government imported specially selected 
Acala seed from California, and local planters invested 
considerable money in cotton cultivating and ginning 
machinery. As a result of serious inroads of insect pests, 
however, the 1924 crop proved disappointing, totaling 
only 10,460 bales of 478 pounds, equivalent to approxi- 
mately 125 pounds per acre. As a result, 1925 cotton 
acreage fell off to about 20,000 acres. Primarily as a 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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TIGHT BINDING 


Fine Filament Rayon Yarns 


T is now generally realized that natural silk and the 
various kinds of rayon are substances totally different 
in character and that they should be regarded as in 
no way competitive. The natural development of rayon 


fabrics, as all cloth designers agree, was obviously along’ 


lines closely parallel to those obtaining in the silk indus- 
try. When continuous filament yarns in viscose rayons 
and acetate were first produced, the deniers of the fila- 
ments ranged from five to ten. Thus compared with the 
filaments in the cultivated natural silks the rayon fila- 
ments in the cultivated natural silks the rayon filaments 
were rather coarse. Consequently, between rayon and 
natural thrown silk fabrics of similar constructions there 
was very little true resemblance, especially since the lustre 
of the rayon was so much higher than that of pure silk. 
As the rayon industry overcame the many difficulties in 
the production of continuous filament yarns, it was found 
possible to make yarns with filaments not greatly exceed- 
ing in denier those wound from the cocoons of the silk 
worms. Another notable advance in rayon yarn produc- 
tion is the reduction of the metallic lustre. Thus today 
cloths are made from rayon closely resembling natural 
silk fabrics of similar construction. An examination of 
the effects on the fabrics of the fine filament yarns now 
regularly produced should, therefore, prove interesting. 


The physical properties of fine filament yarns do not 
differ appreciably from those of rayon yarns with coarse 
filaments. The various kinds of rayon normally produced 
have breaking loads of 1.2 to 1.6 grammes per denier, or 
rather less than one-half of that of real silk. For diapha- 
nous fabrics such as chiffons, which require strong yarns 


of low deniers, rayon cannot compete successfully with. 


silk on this account. The high tenacity varieties of rayon, 
which have strengths equal to or even exceeding that of 
real silk, are not suitable for fabrics of this class for other 
reasons. Thus far cloths of the lightest and most delicate 
kinds natural silk remains the most suitable material. 

Among the advantages of fine filament over coarse 
filament rayon is that of superior appearance. Any cloth 
composed of fine filament rayon yarns has a lower lustre 
than a fabric of the same construction but containing 
coarse filaments of the same total deniers, the intrinsic 
lustre of the material being the same in each case. This 
is because a large number of small reflecting surfaces 
cause a greater scattering of the incident light than a few 
large reflectors. Polished glass may be rendered trans- 
lucent by grinding its surface with an abrasive, yet the 
microscope shows that the minute facets on the roughened 
surface are smooth and have a high reflecting power like 
that of the original polished surface. The subdued lustre 
obtained in fabric by substituting yarns with fine fila- 
ments for yarns with coarse ones is preferable to the low 
lustre produced by the pigmentation of the material. 
Yarns made from pigmented dopes are usually somewhat 
weaker than those made from ordinary dopes. 

Filament yarns increase the covering powers of the 
fabrics. An old complaint against rayon cloths was on 
account of their leanness and poor cover. It is obvious 


that a given weight of material has a greater light ob- 
structing power in the form of numerous thin filaments 
than as a few thick ones. Given equal deniers in the 
filaments and in the yarns, the covering powers of silk 
and rayon fabrics of the same construction are practically 
identical. | 

A further advantage accruing from the use of fine 
filaments yarns lies in the fullness and warmth retaining 
qualities of the fabrics made from them. Warmth retain- 
ing power depends primarily on the air spaces between 
the fibres, such properties as thermal conductivity and 
emissivity having relatively insignificant influences. Of 
two fabrics having the same weight per square yard, the 
one constructed from fine filament yarns has the greater - 
number of air spaces than the one made from coarse fila- 
ment yarns. Consequently the handle of the fabric con- 
taining fine filament yarns is fuller and its heat insulating 
layer of air is more effective. 3 


In the spinning of rayon staple fibre yarns the advan- 
tage of fine filaments over coarse ones is likely to prove 
of considerable importance. It is very well known that 
the fineness of the fibres is one of the factors that deter- 
mine the limits to which the fibre can be spun. It is 
perhaps only in the spinning of staple fibre yarns for 
rayon crepe weft that the coarser filaments might prove 
to possess some advantage. However, the mechanism of 
the development of the figure in crepe fabrics is so com- 
plex that it would not be easy to prove the superiority of 
coarse filaments for this purpose. 


The use of fine filament rayon yarns is not always 
advantageous. Owing to the low tenacities of the ordi- 
nar’’ varieties of rayon in comparison with that of natura! 
silk, the breaking loads of filaments of rayon of denier 
two or less are below one-tenth of an ounce. The yarns 
must therefore be treated with great care or some of the 
filaments may be broken. Even the rubbing of the fin- 
gers on the surface of the bobbin or pirn may result in 
broken filaments. Yarns with broken filaments give a 
very objectionable hairy appearance to woven or knitted 
cloths. | 

In the production of continuous filament rayon yarns 
it is usual to insert only from one and a half to three 
turns of twist per inch. As the output is roughly inversely 
proportional to the twist, the insertion of higher twists 
would necessitate running the pumps extruding the dope 
more slowly or else increasing the already high spindle or 
Topham box speeds. To either of these alternatives there 
are objections and it is usual, if higher twists are required, 
to insert the extra turns on special twisting frames. There 
is little doubt that the best results are obtained on ring 
twisting frames as used for spinning or doubling fine 
cotton. Other types of machine have been used because 
of their greater compactness or higher speeds, but much 
hairy yarn has been produced on them. 

For satisfactory knitting and weaving it was found that 
the usual twists of one and a half to three turns per inch 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Vari-Pitch Sheave adjusted for 


hen ignore this page / 


maximum diameter-high speed. 
b produce different products on the same | ie 
achine, different speeds are required. 
ifferent speeds have required diiferent sens | 
ives, and the cost and delay of disman- ~ y 
ing the old and buying and installing a. : ; 
e new. | 
The Vari-Pitch Sheave, for Texrope V-Belt 
tives, obsoletes all such procedure and its — 
endant expense and loss of time. This 


tally important new development in power 
ansmission permits, through a simple 
djustment that takes but a few moments, a 
ariation in speed of from 15 to 25% per 
heave, and the minutest control of the 
ariation within that range. 


That means you can make a oidlite of 
ifferent products on the same machines, 


VARIATION 


ome of which may require a higher speed, of 
ome a lower; and you can experiment uf) 
vith different speeds to see at just what N 
peeds your machinery develops the high- 


Vari-Pitch Texrope Sheaves are made for 
ationary and motion control. | 


0 


0 


1s 


traitline Automatic Baill-Bearing Motor Base devel- 
ped for the motion contro! Vari-Pitch Sheave. You 
imply turn the hand wheel to alter the diameter of the 
heave and simultaneously the base moves forward or 
backward to maintain proper belt tension. Write for 
ari-Pitch Bulletin No. 1261. | 


Belts by Goodrich 


| 
Vari-Pitch Sheave adjusted for 
minimuzm diameter-low speed. 
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tor Fall 


Men’s shirtings for the coming winter season show a 
decided tendency toward brighter color combinations and, 
in the other extreme, soft pastels in the solid colors. 
There is a very British feeling in the stripes—regimentals 
and narrow corded stripes. Many of the plaid shirtings, 
while they are intended specifically for men’s wear, would 
make up excellently for house dresses, both for women 
and girls. This would seem to be an extremely good idea 
for increasing the output of these masculine cottons. 


Tuckep EFFECTS 


A large number of the striped and checked madras 
shirtings have an effect of tucks. This is achieved by 
an edging of a darker shade to the stripe, frequently fur- 
ther accented by a woven corded stripe. Swatch No. 1 
shows a smart green, the corded stripe in darker green, 
and another corded stripe in white running checkwise. 
These come in bright blue, brown, purple, gray and pale 
red. Swatch No. 2 is distinctly British in character, gray 
stripes edged with black alternating with white, checked 
with a narrow line of red. Other colorings are bright 
blue, black and white, and tan, dark brown and white 
with red. 


CoTTon SUITINGS 


Suitings for working men’s clothes in twills, whipcords 
and homespuns are much the same this winter as in other 
seasons, drab grays and browns in herringbone pattern, 
checks and houndstooth, with a few chevron and chalk 
stripe designs. A material here and there has taken on a 
brighter aspect with purple or bright dark blue. With 
the increasing demand for copies of expensive fabrics in 
even the lower priced range of cottons, it would seem that 
these inexpensive cotton suitings could be styled up con- 
siderably. Glenurquhart plaids, chalk stripes, overchecks, 
with a bright pin stripe intermixed with the dark colors, 
should prove a great impetus to sales. 


Woot Errect SHretiIncs 


The more sporting type of cottons for men’s shirts are 
gay and colorful. It is particularly in this range that 


Swatch 1 Swatch 2 


Shirting 


Swatch 3 


the shirtings could be extended to be used for children’s 


school dresses and women’s house frocks. Swatch No. 3 
is a tartan in black with the plaid carried out in a deep 
bright blue, overchecked with white. This comes in a 
warm red with black and white plaid, and a bright green 
background with red plaid and white overcheck. Swatch 
No, 4 is a yarn-dyed houndstooth Oxford, red, black and 
white. Other color ranges include blue, black and white; 
brown, black and white; green, black and white, and 
black and white. 


Nores 


New colors for broadcloths include mocha, gunmetal, 
pale helio and rose. Purple and lavender show every 
sign of considerable popularity, with red a close second, 
although a bright dark blue combined with powder blue 
is still top favorite. A fancy air-cooled fabric has a large 
corded check with a dobby weave in one corner of the 
check. One shirting has a rayon check which has the 
effect of cable stitching—colors on white. A fine poplin 
has regimental and Roman stripes in very vivid color 
combinations. A fancy Oxford has novelty groups of 
stripes widely spaced, plaid and check effect, all white. 
Seersuckers have the stripes so close together they look 
like fine tucks. A linen effect white novelty is checked 
with a double and treble cord alternately, widely spaced. 
Heavy cotton shantungs and chalk stripe twills are liked 
by the designers. Pin checks are shown in all types of 
shirtings, and are often overchecked with a corded stripe. 


CHAMBRAY 


Chambray is a classic favorite for men’s shirtings, since 
it wears and launders excellently. There is so far very 
little which is revolutionary in this fabric for the winter 
season. The colorings are for the most part subdued. 
Swatch No. 5 shows a dobby weave chambray with clip 
spots. The background is tan, with the dobby in a slight- 
ly darker shade, and the clip spots in dark brown and 
orange. It comes also in bright blue with navy and red, 
and in gray with navy and deep yellow. 


Swatch 
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Incipient Boiler Failures 


'T is difficult to obtain complete information regarding 


the true condition of the boilers being operated in the — 


United States at the present time, due to the fact that 
not all of these boilers are insured and many do not 
come under city or State boiler inspection departments. 
From the data available, however, it is evident that the 
gravity of the situation is not fully appreciated. 


The condition of the boilers that come under some rec- 


ognized inspection service may be summarized as fol- 


iOws: 


Approximately 50 per cent of the boilers in use are 
defective to some degree. ‘These defects are of such a 
nature that they will become serious unless remedied. 


About one boiler in seven is seriously defective. 


One boiler in one hundred and seventy is definitely 
unsafe because of serious physical weakness. 

The condition of boiler plants as indicated by these 
figures is not entirely due to lack of maintenance resulting 
from depressed economic conditions, although it is evident 
that the “depression” has been responsible for many 
failures to properly maintain boilers and their appurte- 
nances and for the continuance in service of many obso- 
lete boiler plants that would have been replaced by safer 
and more economical installations if conditions had been 
more nearly normal. It also appears that the present 
situation results more or less directly from changes in 
design brought about by the normal development in the 
use of steam in this country. In this connection a brief 
analysis of this development during the past 40 years is 
of interest. 

When steel for boiler plate became available about 
fifty years ago, boilers of the horizontal return-tubular, 
Manning vertical-tubular, and Scotch marine types be- 
camé popular and were built in intermediate and fairly 
large sizes. The water-tube boiler had proved reliable 
and economical, but many engineers preferred the fire- 
tube type for various reasons. The demand for increased 
pressures following the development of the high-speed 
engine and turbine brought the water-tube boiler into 
wider use because of the definite pressure limitations of 
boilers of the fire-tube type. The result was that from 
1900 on, many water-tube boiler installations were put 
‘into operation either as replacements in plants previously 
equipped with fire-tube boilers, or as new installations. 
Most of the boilers installed during this period were de- 
signed for pressures of from 150 to 160 lb. per sq. in., 


although those designed for pressures as low as 125 Ib. 


per sq. In. were not uncommon. | 
Many of the boilers installed during this period, even 
though well maintained, subsequently developed serious 
defects. That many of these designs were unsatisfactory 
was not known at the time and, in some instances, serious 
failures occurred before engineers awakened to the fact 
that there were definite defects in certain designs. These 
boilrs are now from 25 to 35 years old. Many of those 
that come under the supervision of State boiler inspection 
departments or insurance companies have had pressure 


reductions intended to compensate for the effects of age 
and long usage, but it is doubtful whether any pressure 
reduction can compensate for defects of the character 
that have developed. It appears reasonable to conclude 
that when a boiler develops defects that can be investi- 
gated and completely analyzed, the correction is the elim- 
ination of the defect or the discontinuance of the boiler 
from service. A reduction in pressure of from 10 to 20 
per cent cannot compensate for the loss of strength, re- 
sulting from the defects that frequently develop. A 
boiler that is not safe at 160 Ib. pressure will not be any 
safer at 140 Ib. 
Heap FAILurReEs 


The formula upon which the earlier boiler drum heads : 
were designed, even after the adoption’ of the first 
A.S.M.E. Code, was found to permit unsatisfactory de- 


‘sign, and the code formula was subsequently modifted. 


The destructive head failures that have occurred and“the 
numerous near failures that have been prevented by care- 
ful inspection, clearly demonstrate that the earlier head 
designs must be regarded with suspicion. 

It is true that die marks left on the inside surfaces of 
heads during fabrication, particularly at flange knuckles, 
have been responsible for the development of many cases 
of grooving and cracking which have resulted in failures 
or necessitated replacement, but it is also apparent that 
a number of these cases of grooving and cracking would 
not have developed had the design required heads of a 
form and thickness that would not flex in service. 

EXTERNAL CORROSION OF HEAD AND HEAp SEAMS 

Until quite recently, water-tube boilers of the bent- 
tube type set in battery, were arranged with the inside 
or blind heads concealed in brickwork. Such construc- 
tion not only prevents the inspection of the heads and 
head seams but lends itself to the development of corro- 
sion because of the moisture that may be retained by the 
brickwork and deposits of ash. This moisture may col- 
lect during long shutdown periods, or come from leaking 
steam lines and leaking tubes. State inspection depatt- 
ments and insurance companies are now insisting that 
all blind heads concealed in brickwork be arranged so 
that they can be inspected. If found satisfactory, the 
possibility of corrosion resulting from dampness may be 
eliminated by the installation of division plates. Boilers 
having blind heads concealed in brickwork that have not 
been subjected to this treatment are of unknown safety. 


EXTERNAL CORROSION OF TUBE SHEETS 


It is remarkable that there have not been more serious 
boiler failures resulting from the external corrosion of 
tube sheets in the drums of water-tube boilers of the 
bent-tube type. That there are not more failures from 
this cause is probably due to the discovery of the condi- 
tion before the tube sheets have wasted away. sufficiently 
to permit failure. It is difficult to remove all of the de- 
posits of ash that lodge on the mud drums of boilers of 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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PROFITS 
Should begin in the 
Power Plant...and 


with General Coals 


they do/ 


The early economist who re- 
marked that “a penny saved is 
a penny earned” would readily 
appreciate the savings in power 
production made possible by 
General Coals. And you as a 


textile operator should appreciate them even more! 


Unless you are using the one brand of coal best suited to the job ...unless you are cash- 


ing in on the economies made possible by a modernized fuel supply . . . you are not making 
the most of the profit possibilities of your plant. 


Get in touch with any one of the conveniently located General Coal Company offices 
for the full facts about a complete range of brands and sizes for every fuel requirement. 


a GENERAL COAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. DETROIT CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK RICHMOND PITTSBURGH BUFFALO IRWIN, PA. 
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combined with dull broche motifs. 
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Rayon Important Fall Fabrics 


Rayons continue very important in the fall fashion 
picture, reports from the Paris office of the du Pont 
Style News Service indicate. Both lustrous and. dull sur- 
faced styles are being presented by the French fabric 
houses. Satins, jerseys, taffetas and velvets are also im- 
portant. Coudurier is having considerable success with 
lacquered satins and faconne satins with lustrous surfaces 
One of Coudurier’s 
new fabrics is a double-faced satin slightly lacquered on 
both sides. 


In the Coudurier line there are many new rayon jerseys 
and taffetas with subdued gold flecks in this collection, 
and new gauze for evening wear which combines a lus- 
trous surface with a gold metal weave. Lame rayon 
crepes with pebbled surfaces and sometimes broche de- 
signs are important. Velvets are much in evidence, and 
these usually in short pile or duvetyn type or in very 
lustrous panne-like surfaces. Changeable color. effects 
are noted in some and still others in colored faces and 


_tree-bark finish, a practical rayon velvet suitable for trav- 


eling. A mat velvet for evening, a very tight pile velvet 
and faconne velvets are other versions stressed in this 
group, which includes also lame velvets and chenille 
yarns on dull rayon grounds. 


New LACQUERED STYLES 


Lacquered effects, jerseys and satins are decidedly im- 
portant in the fall fabric collection of Colcombet. Among 
the jerseys.are those in very heavy rayon textures—both 


in bright and dull finish. There are lightweight, even 
featherweight, Peau d’Ange versions and some rayon jer- 
seys in ribbed and corduroy effects. Featured in both 
silk and rayon is a very fine jersey known as Triomphne. 
Another jersey fabric in this collection, and with a 
slightly more shiny surface than Peau d’Ange, is known 
as Cocotte. 


A patent leather finish is featured in a shiny lacquered 
satin Joli, Joli, while more subdued or dull lacquered 
effects are noted on some of the dull crepes, including 
dull rayon crepes with chevrons or broken rods or knob 


‘designs. 


Exotic fabrics with jarres of slit cellulose film are 
shown in this collection, as are Celtacyl fabrics with chev- 
rons and herringbone patterns woven with slit cellulose 
film and with a lacquered finish over their wool-like sur- 
faces, 


Crepe Clocky is featured in several novelty versions— 
in all-rayons and in rayon and cotton—-some with dull 
finish and others with the clocky design in bright satin 
and dull background. This crepe includes a number 
made entirely of satin in rayon and cotton known as 


Martinique. 


Heavy dull rayon crepes are shown in this new Col- 
combet collection—also featherweight boutonne crepes 
both in rayon and in silk. Among the satins there are 
several reversible types—these often with dull contrast- 
ing crepe face slightly goffered. There are irregular rayon 
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On the Basis of 
the Yards of Cloth 
Will Weave 
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; SOO X Model Looms 

4 Will Weave As Much Cloth 

| Per Week 

j As 600 E Model Looms 

And When They Are Installed 

They Will Have Cost You 

i Much Less Than the 600 E's 

j X Model Looms Cost You Less 
: ‘han Any Looms You Have B ught trom Us in the | 
Let's Talk lt Over 
DRAPER CORPORATION 


of 


QUALITY 
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Personal News 


Robert P. Dicks has sold his stock in the Sanford Cot- 
ton Mills, Sanford, N. C., and retired as president. 


W. A. Hunt, formerly superintendent of the Meritas 


Mills, Columbus, Ga., has accepted a similar position at 
the Pickett Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C. 


H. C. Durican, of Chicago, has been appointed auditor 
in the general offices of the Carolina Cotton and Woolen 
Mills, Spray, N. C. 


T. H. Burkhardt, vice-president of the Burlington 
Mills and substantial stockholder of the company, and 
for the past six years connected with this organization in 
charge of mills and research work, has resigned. 


Julius W. Cone, vice-president of the Proximity Man- 
ufacturing Company, and Mrs. Cone and their son, 
Edward Cone, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Dribben have left 
for a month’s trip to Mexico. 


J. F. Plexico has resigned as overseer of citdine and 
spinning at Granite Falls Manufacturing Company, 
Granite Falls, N. C., and accepted a similar position 
with the Porterdale plant of Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Porterdale, Ga. 


John Washington Graham and Frederick Phillips 


~ Wood have been added to the board of directors of the 


Edenton (N. C.) Cotton Mills. Mr. Wood is a son of 
the former president. The other directors include John 
G. Wood, Julien Wood, George C. Wood, W. D. Pruden, 
David M. Warren, O. M. Elliott, J. W. Cates and J. A. 
Moore. 


Charles M. 
Printing Company, Fall River, Mass., is to become ex- 
ecutive head of the Consolidated Textile Corporation 
when it completes reorganization under Section 77-B of 
the National Bankruptcy Act. He will have charge of 
the liquidation of several Southern plants that will not b> 
operated in the future. 


J. J. Newton has been appointed superintendent of the 
Fairforest Finshing Company, Spartanburg, S. C. He 
succeeds Sam Elliott, who resigned some time ago to 
resume a previous connection with the Delta Finishing 
Company, Philadelphia. Mr. Newton was formerly con- 
nected with the Martin Dyeing and Finishing Company, 
of Bridgeton, N. J. 


° 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 
SERVICE 
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Charles W. Folds, of Chicago, has been appointed ad- 
ministrative assistant to Luther Hodges, production man- 


ager for the Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills, Spray, 
N.C. 


Ray A. Butler, who has been director of the industrial 
engineering division of the Carolina Cotton Mills, Spray, 
N. C., has been promoted to head of this division of all 
of the other plants of Marshall Field & Co., located in 


this area. He will continue to make headquarters in 
Spray. 


Girls Receive Textile Degrees 


This year the Textile School of North Carolina State 
College awarded degrees to two young women who had 
completed all the requirements for graduation in the 
weaving and designing curriculum. These young women, 
Misses Eleanor Green and Virginia Reinheimer, both 
Raleigh girls, are the first women to receive undergrad- 
uate textile degrees at State College. Both of them have 
accepted positions with the Carolina Cotton and Woolen 
Mills at Spray. 


Miss Reinheimer is assistant designer at the Spray 


Woolen Mill and Miss Green is assistant in the designing 


McLeod, vice-president of the 


department of the cotton mills. 


Steel Heddle’s Olympic Contender 
Textile men will be intereshid to know that an em- 
ployee of the Steel Heddle Manufacturing Company is a 
member of the U. S. Olympic team now competing in 
the events in Germany. . : 
William Dugan, age 23, who has been employed by 


the company for the past three years, represents the 
U. S. in the senior double shell entry with John Hauser. 
Although he his young at the sport (starting in 1924), 
he was won championship after championship, the last 
being the National Championship and Olympic tryouts 
at Philadelphia on July 4th. 


Three Generations of Three Families Work 
for Avondale 


Pell City, Ala——Three families employed in the Avon- 
dale Mills here boast three generations working in the 
mills at the present time. y 

James Madison Hesterley, 83, has worked in the Pell 
City Mills for 30 years. He is the father of B. B. 
Hesterley and grandfather of Jewell Hesterley Watson, 
both of whom followed in his footsteps. John R. Jones, 
80, who has been employed in the mills since 1902, has 
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a daughter and a grandson in the mills. James T. Wind- 
sor, 73, has seen service for 62 years. Working in the 
mills also are a son and grandson of Mr. Windsor. 


Sinclair Changes Territorial Assignments 


G. C. Wilson, industrial sales representative for Sin- 
clair Refining Company in western North Carolina for a 
| number of years, has been 
appointed representative for 
the entire State of South 
Carolina, and in the future 
will make his home in Co- 
lumbia. 

C. C. Nix, formerly of 
Raleigh, N. C., succeeds Mr. 
Wilson in the western North 
Carolina territory and is now 
making his headquarters in 
Charlotte. 

Mr. Wilson is well known 
in the textile industry in this 
section and has many friends 
who will be glad to learn 
that he has been given a 
larger territory. 


G. C. Wilson 


Du Pont Will Drop Quantity Rebates 


The du Pont Rayon Company will eliminate quality 
rebates on both viscose and acetate rayon yarns after 
September 30th, in accordance with the Robinson-Pat- 
man bill, it was announced. All yarn shipped this year 
previous to June 19th will be subject to the discounts 
hitherto in effect. On actual shipments from June 19th 
to September 30th, a flat 5 per cent will be allowed to 
all customers. | 

The formal statement, issued by Leonard A. Yerkes, 
president of the rayon company, follows: 

“In accordance with the recently passed Robinson- 
Patman bill, we wish to announce that quantity discount 
schedules which we have had in effect heretofore have 
been discontinued as of June 19, 1936, | 

“The discounts earned up to that date will be made 
ratably to an annual basis and settlement made promptly. 

“From June 19th until September 30th, 1936, inclu- 
sive, we will allow a flat 5 per cent to all customers on 
all shipments actually made between these dates . 

“After September 30, 1936, all shipments will be made 
at present scheduled prices (unless changed in the mean- 
time), with no discount allowances except the regular 
cash discount. 

‘The above applies to both viscose and acetate rayon 
yarns..”’ 


Enterprise and Sibley To Consolidate 


Augusta, Ga.—The stockholders of the Enterprise 
Manufacturing Company and the Sibley Manufacturing 
Company have voted for consolidation of the two mills 
under the name of the Sibley Enterprise Company. 

For a number of years the two companies have been 
consolidated in practically every respect except the legal, 
but because there are a half dozen other concerns in the 
country with the name Enterprise, it was thought wise to 
change the name. 

The holders of 4,110 out of 5,000 shares of Enterprise 
stock and 7,338 out of 9,000 shares of Sibley stock were 
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present or represented at the meeting. They voted unan- 
imously for consolidation on the recommendation of their 
directors and of a joint committee composed of two rep- 
resentatives from each mill and a neutral member. 
Attorneys for the new company will apply to Superior 
Court for an amendment to its charter authorizing the 


change of name. The consolidation also will involve issu- | 


ance of 5,000 shares of new Enterprise stock. 


New Spooling and Winding Swift 


A new adjustable, collapsible, self-tensioning, high 
speed swift for spooling and winding silk, cotton, rayon 
and other fibres from skeins, has been developed by the 
Hugh F. Burton Company, Providence. R.1I. The swift 
is described as being collapsible with pressure from one 
hand, leaving the other free to apply and adjust the 
skein. Tension is regulated by a stop screw. 

The company describes how the skein is applied as 
follows: 


“By taking the swift in one hand, see illustration, and 
exerting a slight pressure on the arms, the skein may be 
readily applied with the other. Replace swift in bearings 
or holder and spread skein to full width, straighten and 
adjust. When applying the first skein, of the lot selected, 
leave the stop screw loose and when the skein has been 
spread and adjusted then set the stop about three-quar- 
ters of an inch from the cross member. No further ad- 
justment of the screw is required as long as skeins of the 
same circumference are being used. By setting this stop 
screw as mentioned the skein has a uniform tension ex- 
erted at all times during the run off and the swift is 
prevented from expanding beyond the desired limit when 
the last turns are coming off.” 

Advantages claimed for the swift include increased 
production and the elimination of sagging strings, curling 
twisting and piling of the skeins. 


OBITUARY 


D. B. HEDGPETH 


Fayetteville, N. C-——Durwood B. Hedgpeth, formerly 
secretary of the Holt-Morgan Cotton Mills, died after a 
brief illness. Mr. Hedgpeth had been engaged in the 
brokerage business here for a number of years. He is 
survived by his widow and a son, also three brothers and 
a sister, 
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Cotton Growing Prospects in Latin 
American Countries 


(Continued From Page 9) 


result of the same pests, the 1925 yield was even more 
disappointing than that of 1924, amounting to only 
about 2,092 bales, equivalent to 50 pounds per acre. 
Following these two unsuccessful crops, very little cotton 
was planted in 1926, and from that year until 1934 pro- 
duction was negligible. 


Salvador now has two cotton spinning i. the first 
of which, with an annual capacity of approximately 600,- 
000 pounds of yarn, was established in 1932. In order 
to meet the requirements of this newly established spin- 
ning industry above the domestic supply of raw cotton, 
the country imported 1,335 bales of cotton in 1933 and 
approximately 1,100 bales in 1934, practically all from 
the United States. 


As a result of low coffee prices, the attention of the 
country has once more been drawn to the weaknesses of 
a one-crop system, and it has again been decided to 
atempt to grow locally at least enough cotton to meet the 
requirements of the domestic spinning industry. By de- 
cree of October 10, 1934, the duty on imported raw 
cotton was quadrupled, a rate of $9 United States gold 
per 100 gilograms (4.08 cents per pound) being made 
effective. Preliminary estimates placed the 1935 require- 
ments of the domestic spinning industry at 5,230 bales of 
478 pounds. 


El Salvador is the most densely populated of the Cen- 
tral American republics, with 109 inhabitants to the 
square mile. In addition to a plentiful labor supply, the 
1924 peak cotton acreage would indicate that El Salvador 
has a considerable amount of land suited to cotton pro- 
duction, Hence, it would seem that future prospects for 
cotton production in that country will depend largely on 
the results obtained in combating the insect pests which 
were the primary cause of the failure of the earlier. at- 
tempt at cotton production. 


(GUATEMALA 


Cotton production in Guatemala has never been of 
any great commercial importance to the country, although 
the crop has long been grown on a small scale. Private 
estimates place average production over the 10-year 
period from 1921-21 to 1929-30 at approximately 700 
bales per year. Most of the Guatemalan cotton is grown 
in small scattered plots of land, under rather primitive 
methods of soil preparation and cultivation, probably the 
only exception of importance being in the case of one of 
the two domestic textile factories, which in 1930 was re- 
ported to have about 450 acres planted to cotton. 


This mill, located at Quetzaltenango, attempts to en- 
courage cotton growing by private producers, furnishing 
seed and instruction. As yet, however, it does not appear 
that any widespread interest has been reveloped in cotton 
production, and Guatemala imports a considerable part 


of the requirements of the two domestic textile mills. 


Over the five years from 1931 to 1935, the United States, 
which supplies the major part of Guatemala’s imports of 
raw cotton, shipped an average of 979 bales (500 pounds 
each) of cotton per year to that country. 
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ragua’s Northwestern provinces of Chinandega and 
Leon. 
NICARAGUA 


Cotton has long been grown on a small scale in Nica- 

It is reported that during 1924, a year of unusually 
heavy plantings, about 5,000 acres were given over to 
cotton in the departments of Chinandega and Leon. 
However, insect pests discouraged planters, who usually 
consider that a good crop can be obtained from virgin 
soil, but that a second planting on the same soil is likely 
to result in serious loss from insect pests. 

Within the past year or two, under the stimulus of 
relatively favorable prices for cotton, there has been a 
considerable revival of interest in this crop in Nicaragua. 
It is estimated that 1935 plantings reached a figure in 
the neighborhood of 7,000 acres and that the crop. har- 
vesting of which is now being completed, will probably 
approximate 3,000 bales, 


Harti 


Cotton production has come to occupy an increasingly 
important place in Haitian agriculture during the past 10 
or 15 years, with exports of this commity ranking second 
only to coffee in the value in recent years and accounting 
for about 10 per cent of the value of total Haitian ex- 
ports. 

Most of the Haitan cotton crop is grown on the west 
coast of the island, in the regions about Saint Marc and 


Gonaives, the first of these towns being the major export 


center for Haitan cotton. Smaller quantities of cotton 
are also grown for export along the southern coast of 
Haiti. 

Cotton is grown in Haiti chiefly by small peasant far- 
mers, often as a semi-wild crop, with little attention once 
it is established, beyond gathering the crop and cutting 
the plants back after the harvest. A great deal of prog- 
ress has been made during recent years, however, in 
increasing production and in improving the quality of 
the Haitaian crop. Stabilized political conditions, im- 
proved communication, and active Government assist- 
ance to workers have been among the factors contributing 
to the increase in cotton production. The Haitian Agri- 
cultural Service, with the aid of American technicians, 
has been extremely active in fostering improved agri- 
cultural methods and in the development and distribu- 
tion of improved varieties of seed. Export shipments 
in commercial quantities have been made recently of an 
improved variety of long-staple native cotton which was 
developed through scientific seed selection. 

Haiti possesses an abundant supply of cheap labor, 
with an average of 250 inhabitants to the square mile, 
but the supply of land suitable for cotton production is 
limited. Although definite figures are not available, esti- 
mates of agricultural experts placed the total area devoted 
to ttcoon in 1930 at 170,000 acres, with perhaps double 
this amount available for future production. 


British INDIES 


While total production is not large, cotton is a tradi- 
tional crop in several of the British West Indian islands, 
and at present they represent the major source of supply 
of Sea Island cotton. At the end of the eighteenth cen- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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TEXTILE 
World Carryover 7, 106,000 Bales 


The world carryover of American cotton, that is, the 
world stock on August Ist, was approximately 7,106,000 
bales, according to a preliminary estimate of the New 
York Cotton Exchange Service. This compares with 
9,041,000 bales last year, 10,701,000 two years ago, and 
a maximum, in 1932, of 13,263,000 bales. 

“In predepression years, the world carryover of Ameri- 
can cotton averaged about 5,000,000 bales,” says the Ex- 
change Service, “but that was at a time when world con- 
sumption of the American staple was averaging around 
15,000,000 bales a year. If the carryover is judged in 
relationship to consumption, which is now running be- 
tween 12,000,000 and 13,000,000 bales a year, a normal 
carryover would be considered to be around 4,000,000 to 
4,350,000 bales. Hence, although the world carryover of 
American cotton this year is only a little more than half 
the maximum reached in 1932, it is well above normal. 


GOVERNMENT Stock 3,200,000 

“Of the carryover of 7,106,000 bales this year, roughly 
3,200,000 bales are being carried by the Government 
against loans to growers in private hands. The stock in 
private hands is thus not far below normal, in relation to 
consumption. During the past year, the Government has 
reduced its holdings of spot cotton by close to 2,000,000 
bales, the sale of which has largely averted a very tight 
spot situation this summer, except on qualities that are 
in relatively short supply. 
‘‘As has been the case in recent years, particularly dur- 


Have given users greater free- 
dom from trouble, fewer replace-~ 
ments and less production time 
lost, because they last so long. 

Fs) ‘Model X Looms, at 190 to 
200 picks per minute, Tannate 
Check Straps have shown unusual 
length of life. And the length 
of life is a mighty importa nat 
matter in check straps. For the 
time out to change a strap may 
cost, in lost. production and 
lost wages, far more than the 
Tannate Check Strap. 

How would you like to have 
Check Straps, and other textile 
straps and leathers of quality, 

that stand up to their jobs, for 
many months,and save you trouble 


RHOADS 
Miners PREDICTS 


2h WV. Clittton St 
New York Beekman St 37 Forsyth 


Philade\phio. 35 N. Sixth St 
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ing the period while the Government has been carrying 
large stocks, an unusually large portion of the carryover 
is being carried in this country. The domestic portion of 
the carryover this year is estimated at 5,481,000 bales, 
and the foreign portion only 1,625,000. In 1927, when 


the world carryover was 7,845,000 bales the domestic 
portion was only 3,662,000 and the foreign portion 4,- 


183,000. ‘The decrease in the foreign portion reflects in 
large degree the decrease in foreiegn consumption of the 
American staple, but the foreign portion would doubtless 
be much larger if it were not for the fact that between 40 
and 50 per cent of the carryover is being carried by the 
United States Government in this country.” 


New Onyx Catalog 


A new 56-page handy-size catalog describing its entire 
line of processing and finishing compounds has just “been 
published by the Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., 15 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City, N. J. a 

The products described cover bleaching, sizing, scour- 
ing, dyeing, finishing and printing, on silk, rayon, cotton, 
wool hosiery, mixed fabrics and ribbons. 

In addition to the products, the catalog also includes 
other helpful information, among which is a comprehen- 


sive article by Dr. H. H. Mosher, research director, on 


the subject, “The Importance of Accurate pH Control.” 

A copy of the new catalog may be obtained free of 
charge by writing to the Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. at the 
above address. 


OADS TANNATE 
FRESERVER_ 


Will make your Rhoads Belts, or 
other leather belts, last longer | 
and give more efficient transmis- 
sion service, because it lubricates 
the fibers of the leather, keeping 
the belt from becoming dry and harsh. 


Preserver also saves power 
losses by preserving the right kind 
of pulling surface and maintaining 
the power transmitting — of 
your belts. 


In the making Rhoads Leather Belts 
receive the quantities of lubricants 
to give them the right belt texture 
for efficient service. As this lub- 
rication is lost in service. renewe 
ing it with Rhoads Tannate Belt Pree 
server will keep your belts more fit. 


SONS 


Cleveland 1200 WWNinth St. 
Factor ry. Wilmington, Dele. 
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Has America Failed? 


D URING the past few years, there have been 
many statements about the failure of what 
some like to call the “capitalistic system.” 

Men with unproved and untried ideas have 
proclaimed them as superior to the system of 
government under which we have lived for 150 
years and in order to promote opportunities for 
installing their pet theories, have belittled our 
system and proclaimed it as an abject failure. 

So loud and so frequent have been the procla- 

mation of those who have attacked our system 
of government, that many have come to believe 
that something evil has existed and that under 
the old system men and women have been drift- 
ing into slavery and extreme poverty. 
- The people have been told that under the 
“capitalistic system” which has existed, great 
corporations and rich individuals have taken all 
‘and that the average run of citizens have been 
‘stripped clean and placed in bondage. 

Without entering into politics we wish to lay 
before our readers certain facts and allow them 
to be the judges. Most of the information we 
are publishing is taken from a recent open letter 
by Prof. Gus W. Dyer of Vanderbilt University, 
but the facts are worth repeating. 

About 7 per cent of the people of the world 
live in the United States and it is the condition 
of this 7 per cent which we wish to discuss. The 
other 93 per cent live in about sixty other coun- 
tries and under many systems of government. 

The real question to be determined is whether 
or not the-7 per cent who live under our form of 
government, live better or live worse than the 
other 93 per cent, many of whom live under sys- 
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tems closely approximating those which are now 
advocated for this country. 

Let us first consider the farmers of the United 
States. 

In 1930, 2,911,644 farms were owned wholly 
by those who operated them. There was no sort 
of mortgage on 1,765,907 of these farms. _ 


Total value of all farms wholly 


owned by operators _.._____.$21,123,468,000 
Total mortgage indebtedness on 


176.000 
Nowhere else in the world do any large per 
cent of farmers own their farms. 
Manufacturing has been represented as being 


‘In the hands of a few and we have been told that 


the small manufacturer had no chance to com- 


pete with the great corporations. 


In 1929 there were 210,959 factories of all 
types in this country. 

7,426 of these factories had no employees. 
The owners did the work. 

95,757 of these factories had less than 5 em- 
ployees. 

53,524 of these factories had from 6 to 20 
employees. 

25,022 of these factories had from 21 to 50 
employees. 

_ Thus we see that 181,739 of our 210,959 fac- 
tories were small and records show that the small. 
factories gave employment to approximately 
1,500,000 people. 

The period from 1925 to 1930 has been pic- 
tured as the heydey of capitalism, but during 
that period there was an increase of 22,561 in 
the number of factories, but many of them must 
have been small, because the number of em- 
ployees per factory decreased from 44 to 41. 

Nearly 300,000 people were working in fac- 
tories employing less than 5 people and the facts 
given above do not sustain the charges of mo- 


nopoly which have been recently hurled against 


American industries. 

Charges of monopoly have been made against 
chain stores and they have been pictured as driv- 
ing small retail stores into bankruptcy. 

In 1929, which is pictured as the peak of the 
growth of capitalism and monopoly, the follow- 
ing were the statistics: 


Total number chain stores 144,598 
Total number single store inde- 

pendents 1,230,300 
Total number two and three 

store independents 64,583 


Net sales chain stores $ 9,445,127,000 

Net sales independent stores _ 35 161,713. 000 
The census shows that from 1920 to 1930 the 
number of retailers increased 375,247, and as the 
total number of chain stores did not then exceed 
145,000, it is evident that instead of small retail 
stores being forced out of business as charged, 

they actually increased at a remarkable rate. 
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In 1849, 41,000 persons per million popula- 
tion were employed in factories, but in spite of 
the assertions that machinery has thrown people 
out of work, there were 76,000 per million pop- 
ulation employed in 1929. 


The average annual wages received by factory 
employees in the United States have been: 


1849. $237.00 1889... 445.00 
288.00 1909... 518,00 
1869 _ 303.00 1929... 1,314.00 
349.00 


Under the hated capitalistic system the aver- 
age annual income of the workers increased from 
$237 in 1849 to $1,314 in 1929. 


Nowhere else in the world do the annual in- 


comes of the workers even nearly approach those 
in the United States and in most countries they 
are today approximately the same as ours of 
1879. 


In most countries of the world the factory 
workers can barely exist upon the wages which 
they receive and nowhere do they live upon the 
same scale as our employees. Foreign workers 
seldom dream of owning radios or automobiles. 


We are pictured as a nation of giant corpora- 
tions and yet the 1931 statistics show the fol- 
lowing: 


182,447 corporations had total assets of less 
than $50,000. 
61,144 corporations had total assets of less 
$100,000 
63,428 had total assets of less than $250,000. 
Thus 307,019 of our 381,088 corporations in 
1931 could be classed as small. 


Our ancestors came to this country to escape 
the tyranny of governments which had no con- 
stitutions and gave no protection or equality of 
opportunity to the little man. 


When they established our government they 
wisely adopted, for the protection of every man, 
the Constitution which is now attacked by those 
who can not force their ideas upon our people 
without submitting same to a vote. 

When our government and our Constitution 
was established we were a poor people without 
sufficient assets to give proper backing to an 
issue of currency, but in spite of the charges that 
ours has been a capitalistic government which 


has oppressed the people, and favored corpora- — 


tions and monopolies, the following were the 
facts a few years ago: 

In 1930, 52,729,000 persons had saving de- 
posits of the value of $28,479,000,000. 

In 1930, 12,336,754 members in Building and 
Loan Associations had assets of the value of 
$8,824,119,000. 

In 1930, 112,212,000 life and industrial insur- 


a 
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Beck Misunderstands Our Editorial 


> our last issue went to press we received 
notice from Albert P. Beck that, in his opin- 
ion, he had been damaged by statements con- 
tained in our editorial of April 23, 1936, entitied 
Collossal Liar.”’ 


For the benefit of Beck and our readers we 
wish to call attention to the fact that the term 
was used in reference to Frank L. Dobbs, who, 


as stated in the editorial, claimed that he had 


proof that Albert P. Beck was interested in pro- 
grams of sabotage and communistic violence. 
We did not so state, but on the contrary, said 
that Dobbs had not been able to furnish proofs 
to that effect and that he could not prove his 
charges against Beck. In order that there be no 
misunderstanding and as we do not wish to do 
an injustice to Beck we repeat: 


WE DID NOT CHARGE BECK WITH PRO- 
GRAMS OF SABOTAGE AND COMMUNISTIC VIO- 
LENCE, COMMUNISTIC EMPLOYMENT OR AF- 
FILIATIONS. WE HAD NO PROOF OF SAME 
AND AS FAR AS WE LEARNED, NEITHER DID 
DOBBS ALTHOUGH HIS TELEGRAM TO US SO 
STATED. OUR EDITORIAL EXPRESSIONS REL- 
ATIVE TO FRANK L. DOBBS STILL STAND. 


ance policies were in effect in this country, hav- 
ing a face value of over $100,000,000,000. In 
1931, the assets of these insurance companies 
had a value of $20,159,940,000. 


In 1929 there were approximately 26,000,000 


stockholders in the less than 3,000 listed corpor- 
ations. 


As a final bit of evidence we wish to quote 
from the report of a European Commission 
which came to this country, some time ago, to 
study conditions. 


The findings of the commission were: 


1. Seven per cent of the people in the whole world 
living in the United States under the American 
plan had more purchasing power than all of Eu- 
rope. 

2. This little group has created and owned more than 
half the wealth of the world. 

3. From only 6 per cent of the world’s acreage we 
harvested more than half of the world’s food- 
stuffs. 


4. We have half of the world’s communicating facili- 
ties. 

5. We have nearly half the world’s railway and elec- 
tric energy. 

6. We produce 92 per cent of the world’s automo- 
biles. 

7. We have 22,000,000 automobiles in use that run 
over 600,000 miles of paved road. 

8. This little 7 per cent of the world’s population en- 


joyed standards of living which enabled them to 
consume: 4 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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S DRIVE 


| belt for 12 spindles in straight line. 


Eliminating serpentine drive reduces 
spindle wear and doubles life of belt. 


Larger spindle pulleys allow larger motor pul- 
ley—more efficient belt contact. 


End pulleys equipped with large-capacity oil cups. 
Extra end idler pulleys remove strain from end spindles. 


ALSO 


1, Eliminating clutch and driving pulleys reduces main- 
tenance cost. 


2. Saving in time and labor for mechanical supervision. 
3. 11 spindles can run while 1 is stopped for repairs. 

4. Slow start reduces end breakage. 

5. Machines can be laid out in straight line. 


STRAIGHT BELT DRIVE 


standard on new No. 590 Leesona Winders; easily 
applied to older machines having clutch-type drive. 


UNIVERSAL 
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Mill 


VaLpEesE, N. C.—Twenty warp machines and 20 BH 
PW machines have been installed in the Waldensian Hos- 
iery Mills here. 


Gastonia, N. C.——Several hundred dollars’ worth of 
loose cotton was ruined by a fire which broke out in the 
picker room of the Armstrong Mill. 


Fountain Inn, S. C_—The Fountain Inn plant of the 
Woodside Cotton Mills had its large smokestack blown 
off during a storm recently. 


CotumsiA, $. C.—Richards Textile Engraving Com- 
pany of Greenville, S. C., which proposes to do a genera 
textile engraving business under an authorized capitaliza- 
tion of $5,000, has been chartered. The principals in- 
clude William H. Richards and Mrs. Kate L. Richards. 


LAKELAND, Fira.—F. L. Body, manager of the Lake- 
land Chamber of Commerce, is in the East negotiating 
for the establishment of a hosiery mill at Lakeland, ac- 
cording to W. F. Cook, president of the local trade body. 


PANAMA City, FLta.—A charter has been issued to the - 
Pure Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., of Panama City, which has 
an authorized capitalization of 100 shares, no par value. — 
H. Lees, E. Lees and J. H. Gross are the principals. 


ATHENS, GA.—The new plant of the Rodgers Hosiery 
Company is nearing completion. It will cost about $500,- 
000 and will have a monthly output of 200,000 pairs of 
silk hose. C. F. Rodgers is president. 


TENNILLE, Ga.—The Washington Manufacturing 
Company are having their slubbers and intermediates 
erected and overhauled, the work being done by the 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc., of Charlotte, N. C. 


Berryton, GA.—The Berryton Mills are overhauling 
their machinery, using the Guillet overhauling system, 
which is furnished by the Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc., 
of Charlotte, N. C., on a weekly rental basis. 


WINCHESTER, VA.—A building here has been leased 
by the Oscar Nebel Company, Inc., Hatboro, Pa., into 
which it will move approximately 30 full-fashioned hos- 
iery machines, it is stated. The company has a total of 
approximately 70 machines in Hatboro. 

Official information could not be obtained as to wheth- 
er the Virginia plant was to be a branch, or all of the | 
Hatboro machines are eventually to be moved South. 7 


Decatur, ALA.—The contract for the air conditioning 
installaiion at the Alabama Hosiery Mills’ new addition 
has been awarded to the Parks-Cramer Company of 
Charlotte, N. C. The new addition, which is well under 
way, measures 210 by 105 feet, which will double the 
former floor space of the mills. 

This expansion program will represent an expenditure 
of approximately $250,000, it is stated here. 

The addition to the Cooper-Wells Company, which 
will cost approximately $15,000, is being rapidly con- 
structed. 
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Mill News 


SanFrorp, N. C.—Negotiations were concluded here for 


sale of stock in the Sanford Cotton Mills, owned by Rob- yet flexible im Service ; 


TOUGH! 


ert P, Dicks, his family and a group of friends, to War- 
ren R. Williams, vice- “president of the corporation and briefly, ia the atory of 
his associates. | 
Involved in the transaction are 576 out of a total of 
2,494 shares outstanding at par value of $100. The price 


paid for the stock was not announced. Kk romaéd t ai 


It is understood that the sale of the stock will bring to 


a close the controversy existing for several weeks between 3 . 

Mr. Dicks, the president and treasurer of the corporation, Leather Belting 

and some of the directors over policies of management. , ‘ is 
The disagreement had been taken to court with three @ Its high tensile strength and friction-grip 

restraining orders issued. These were scheduled to be permit loose running belts. 

heard August 5th before Judge Marshall T. Spears in 

Durham, but these will, in all probability, be dissolved @ Its remarkable flexibility gives a vice-like 


without a hearing. grip on the pulleys that transmits more 
The directors will hold a special meeting soon to elect | 7 sf 

a successor to Mr. Dicks, who relinquished his position power than other types of flat belting. 

upon sale of his stock. | 


Rome, Ga.—R. C. Jones, agent in charge of the Tu- | | 
bize Chatillon Corporation’s rayon plants here, said the , : 
contract for the $2,800,000 expansion program authorized Charlotte Leather B elting Uo. 
by stockholders in New York, had been given to Robert CHARLOTTE. N. C. 

& Co., Atlanta, as consulting engineers. | : 

Jones said the company now employs approximately 
1,350 persons in its acetate and viscose plants in Rome Makers oj a Complete Lame of Leather. Belting 
and the expansion of the viscose department would add 
between 300 and 400 persons to the payroll. 

The program would also necessitate new homes for 
the workers and the addition of spinning, twisting and 
other machinery. The company has a model village 


VACATIO 
Jones declared he expected ground to be broken for ) 


the development about September Ist and that it would 
increase the viscose production from 10,000,000 pounds 67 Degree Summer Coolness 


annually to 16,000,000 pounds. 
MAYVIEW MANOR 


The Hopewell, Va., plant, which will receive about 
BLOWING ROCK, N. C. 


4,000 Feet Up 
and Enjoy Our | 


$300,000 of the expansion fund, makes the knitted fab- 
rics from the yarns made here, Jones said. 


Kendall Co. Nets $288,445 in Half 


Goli—above the clouds. Tennis—in sparkling moun- 
tain air. Horseback rides—over bridle trails that 
_lure on and on. Every sport and pastime—in sur- 
roundings famed afar for beauty. 


The Kendall Company and subsidiaries report for the 
first 24 weeks of 1936 net profit of $288,445, after de- 
preciation, bond interest, provision for estimated Federal! 


and Canadian taxes (including an amount for surtax on Che call of 
preferred stock of a subsidiary in the hands of the pub- 
lic. This compares with a profit of $104,866 in the cor- restore! Rates $28 9 week up, American: plan. 
responding perio dof 1935. After provision of $94,340 | 

for the regular dividends on the series A preferred stock, | 
the net profit was $194,105. The profits reported are 


subject to the usual audit and adjustment at the end of 
the company’s fiscal year. 

The 7 per cent preferred stock of Mollohon Manufac- 
turing Company, the entire common stock of which is 
owned by the Kendall Company, was called for retire- 
ment on July 1, 1936. The company’s balance sheet as 

| of June 13, 1936, shows current assets of $8,517,186, 

, current liabilities of $3,068,197 (including $711,600 re- 
| quired for the retirement of the preferred stock of the ' 

Mollohon company), with net working capital of $5,- 

448 989. 
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To Insure PERFECT—UNIFORM—SOFT— 
BOBBINS on your Flyer Frames, use 


THE NORLANDER FLYER PRESSER 
For 35 Years Highest in Qaulity—Lowest in Price 


The Norlander Machine Company 
Gastonia, N. C. New Bedford, Mass. 


With years of service and 


over the United States we offer you the best Skilled Workmanship in 
Deowine’ + Spindles of all kinds, Steel Rolls, Twister Rolls and 


OUR MOTTO 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


fence to hundreds of Cotton Mills all # 


NEW MILL TRUCKS | 
j Conditioning and Roving Types 


DESIGNED BY MILL MEN— : 
FOR PRACTICAL MILL USE 
ASK US ABOUT THEM! 


| CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


: 614 Johnston Bidg. Phone 2-1075 


| 
QUICK 
RESULTS! 
Use This 


WEEKLY 
Journal 


For Your 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


= Offers You the Lowest Rates and the Largest 
| Circulation in the SOUTH 
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Hosiery Shipments in Sharp Increase 


The National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
reports that total shipments of all types of hosiery during 
June, 1936, amounted to 8,846,704 dozen pairs. This 
was an increase of 1,334,153 dozen pairs, or 17.8 per 
cent, over shipments for the same month one year pre- 
vious. Shipments of all types of hosiery for the first half 
of 1936 were 5.8 per cent greater than for the first half 
of 1935. | 

Each of the major branches of the hosiery industry 
shows an improved demand so far this year as compared 
with the same period a year ago with the exception of 
the woolen goods branch. The increases range from 2 
per cent in the case of women’s full-fashioned shipments 
to 13.6 per cent in the case of women’s seamless hosiery, 
excluding wool. | 

Total production of all types of hosiery in June, 1936, 
was 9,478,988 dozen pairs, which was 632,284 dozen 
pairs greater than shipments for the month. Stocks of 
all types of hosiery on hand at the end of June, 1936, at 
19,708,733 dozen pairs, were 452,750 dozen pairs more - 
than stocks at the end of June, 1936, due chiefly to in- 
creases in stocks of children’s and infants’ hosiery, rib- 


- bed goods and woolen goods. 


The first half of 1936 saw a very notable improvement 
in the stock position in the women’s full-fashioned branch 
of the industry and stocks in most of the seamless 
branches now seem at a sound level. At the end of Jan- 
uary of this year stocks of women’s full-fashioned hosiery 
on hand were over 1,000,000 dozen pairs greater than at 
the end of January, 1935, while at the end of June, 1936, 
stocks of women’s full-fashioned hosiery were only 44,- 
110 dozen pairs greater than at the end of June. 


New Cutter Produces Staple From 
Cellophane 


A special machine for cutting cellophane bands into 


= staple for mixed spinning has been developed by the 


F, J. Stokes Machine Company. The staple produced 
by this recently developed machine is suitable for use in 
making lame cloth or specialty yarns. 

Consisting of a 20-bladed knife which operates at ap- 
proximately 750 R. P. M. 
with synchronized feed for 
the cellophane, the machine 
makes about 15,000 cuts per 
minute and is driven by a % 
H. P. motor. 

The cellophane is fed to 
the machine in continuous 
length and in a width equal 
to the staple length required. 
Several bands can be fed to 
the machine at the same 
time, greatly increasing its 
production. Knives are of 
the self-sharpening type and 
the stationary blade is ad- 


justable with micrometer accuracy. All moving parts 
are carefully guarded and the multiple-bladed knife is 
carried in adjustable roller bearings. 
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Cotton Cloth Imports for June Biggest 
Since 1925 


Washington.—The largest monthly importation of cot- 
ton cloth for more than 11 years is recorded by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


The total importation of cotton textiles from all coun- 
tries during June was 14,624,000 square yards and com- 
pares with an earlier record importation of 17,867,000 
square yards in March, 1925, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


The heavy June importations, it is believed by com- 
merce officials, are probably due to the efforts of im- 
porters to accumulate stocks in this country before the 
recent advance in duties on certain classes of cotton 
cloth becomes effective. 


The total importation of cotton cloth for consumption 
for the six months ended June 30th was 63,766,000 yards, 
valued at $5,511,000, compared with 36,623,000 square 
yards, valued at $3,877,000 for the corresponding period 
of 1935. Japanese goods accounted for 12,038,000 square 
yards of the June imports and for 45,290,000 square 
yards in the cumulative half-yearly total. 


Imports for consumption from Japan of bleached cloths 
during June totalled 10,552,000 square yards valued at 
$456,000, compared with 4,497,000 square yards, valued 
at $178,000, during May. Imports of printed, dyed or 
colored goods during June amounted to 1,487,000 square 
yards, valued at $94,000, compared with 1,013,000 square 
yards, valued at $58,000, in May. 


Clark’s Weave Room 
Calculations” 


‘By W.A.Granam 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 


By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo, F. Ivey. 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. | 
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Has America Failed? 
(Continued from Page 23) 


(a) Half the world’s coffee. 

(b) Half the world’s rubber. 

(c) Three-fourths the world’s silk. 

(d) One-third the world’s coal. 

(e) Two-thirds the world’s crude oil. 

Radicals and reformers are falsely broadcast- 

ing that this country is in the hands of a few 
rich men and that all other persons are virtually 
in a state of slavery. 


The constitutional form of government which 
in one hundred and fifty years has brought us 
from poverty to the state described in the report 
of the European commission, is attacked by 
those who offer forms of government which have 
been tried in many sections of the world and 
always failed. | 


Conditions in America aré not ideal, or not 
what they will be as we make progress in the 


years to come, but our citizens, including our 


factory workers, enjoy more of the good things 


of life than those of any other section of the 


globe. 


Every loyal American can afford to get down 
upon his knees and thank God for our ancestors 
and for the Constitution which they adopted. 


Help You With 


Your Problems 


“Cetton Mill Precesses and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. 


Third edition. Completely rev.sed. Aa elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


**Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 
constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Cotton Spinners Companion” 
By I. C. NoBLe 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest size. Price, 


titel 
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Nuform Check Straps 


Patent No. 1863271 Patent No, 1993531 
July 14, 1932 March 5, 1936 


HEN YOU DECIDE TO 


BUY THE 


BEST 
Nuform 


Manufactured Only By 


SLIP-NOT BELTING 
CORPORATION 


GARLAND 


L00M PICKERS and 


3] 


> 


| 


TRAVELERS 


If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 
formly “twating which insures even running spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY a 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass, 
Sou. Agents 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P. O. Box 343 P. O. Box 720 


Greenville, s. C. Atianta, Ga. 
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Cotton Growing Prospects in Latin 
American Countries 
(Continued from Page 20) 


tury, before the development of cotton production in the 
United States, these islands are said to have been Eng: 
land’s chief supplier of raw cotton. 

During recent years, cotton production in the British 
West Indies has been confined almost exclusively to Sea 
Island, aside from a limited amount of Marie Galante 
cotton. Data covering production of Marie Galante cot- 
ton are not available, but exports, all from the islands of 
Granada and St. Vincent, were equivalent to an average 
of 837 bales (478 pounds each) per year over the 9-year 
period from 1925 to 1933. 

The area devoted to Sea Island cotton in the British 
West Indies averaged 11,696 acres per year over the 12- 
year period from 1921-22 to 1932-33. Average annual 


lint production was 1,485,0G0 pounds, equivalent to 


3,106 bales of 478 pounds net, the average yield per acre 
having been 127 pounds. 

Consumption of Sea Island cotton has fallen off during 
recent years, as a result of competition from other types 
of cotton and from artificial silk and of the decline in 
demand for luxury artificials, such as lace, during the 
depression years. Producers in the British West Indies 
organized in 1933 the West Indian Sea Island Cotton 
Association, which fixed for each island (a) an acreage 
allotment for the 1934 planting, (b) the maximum 
amount of lint from the 1934 crop to be exported, and 
(c) the amount of this lint which could be held unsold 
in the United Kingdom and Europe at any one time. 

Under this plan, the 1934 acreage allotment for the 
various islands was fixed at a total of 5,700 acres, maxi- 
mum lint exports from the 1934 planting were not to 
exceed a total of 787,000 pounds (1,646 bales of 478 


pounds), and the amount of lint to be held abroad unsold 


was not to exceed 551,130 pounds (1,153 bales of 478 
pounds) at any one time. Complete data concerning 
the operation of the plan in 1934 are not available, 
although it was reported subsequently that the island 
of Montserrat planted 4,000 acres of cotton, or double 
the acreage (2,000 acres) allotted it under the agreement. 
Holdover stocks as well as any 1934 production in excess 
of that originally contemplated appear to have been 
disposed of successfully, however, as visible stocks at the 
end of November, 1934, were reported at 678,000 pounds 


(1,418 bales of 478 pounds) against 1,004,790 pounds 


(2,102 bales of 478 pounds) at the end of November, 
1933. Further, at a meeting of the association held in 
Nocember, 1934, it was agreed that the total acreage 
allotment of the various islands for the year 1935-36 
should be approximately 8,500 acres, to produce 1,250,- 
000 pounds (2,615 bales of 478 pounds) of lint. 


Rayon Important in Fall Fabrics 


(Continued from Page 16) 
satins with tricotine face. For evening there are new 
fluorescent satins in rayon, as well as rayon satins with 


contrasting face woven with metal. 


There are a few rayon failles in this collection—some 
quite heavy for evening coats and some slightly goffered. 
There is a dull faille striped with bands or satin—a fabric 
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made of sil kand rayon combined. There are some gof- 
fered effects with Lastex yarns and rayon satins. A new 
rayon satin features moire motifs and leaf designs. 

This collection shows also new etamines in rayon with 
something of a wool and tweed appearance. For evening 
there is a new gauze fabric with very tiny stripes of slit 
cellulose film and a few moires of the rayon stratosphere 
of last season. Some of the white rayon clockys featured 
for evening have large blisters woven with gold. 

Velvets are featured only in evening types in this col- 
lection, these including some dull rayon versions with 
short pile and duvetine finish. There are some fluores- 
cent types with very long furry pile—these for evening 
coats. There arte also some rayon and cotton reversible 
velvets and a new type with one face in rayon panne and 
the other in dull duvetine. This group also includes some 
numbers with velvet motifs in flower designs over voile 
grounds. 


Neild Sees Higher Prices for Goods 


Boston.—‘‘Government-induced scarcity plus drouth 
conditions,” said Frank I. Neild, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers, “has reduced 
the prospects of a carryover of staple cottons almost to 
the vanishing point. For the first time within the experi- 
ence of the present generation of manufacturers, the al- 
most complete lack of staple cotton carryover will be the 
. direct cause of higher prices for manufactured goods will 
follow in natural sequence, for at least two reasons: 

“(1) Hour and wage regulations of the former cotton 
textile code are being generally observed in the Northern 
division of the industry. There is a strongly held and 
widespread sentiment among the vast majority of man- 
ufacturers that code wage and hour standards are fair to 
both worker and management. With continued general 
observance of these standards seemingly assured, higher 
prices for manufactured goods appear certain. 

“(2) There is a strong and fast growing determina- 
tion to avoid cutting prices below sound market levels. 
During the depression years this practice not infrequently 
caused losses. It is true that operating at a loss, in many 
cases, permitted the maintenance of high employment lev- 
els and prevented disruption of manufacturing organiza- 
tion. Nevertheless, operating losses lead inevitably to 
bankruptcy and lost jobs. With many mills booked well 
into the fall, there is a strongly-marked cutting. This, of 
course, means higher prices.” 


Norma-Hoffmann Sealed Bearings Now 
Packed With Grease 


The Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corporation, Stamford, 
Conn., announces that all its wholly-enclosed, sealed Pre- 
cision Bearings are now being packed with a greast pre- 
tested for maximum stability and, as a precaution against 
the effects of grease oxidation, are being wrapped in 
aluminum foil. This method of testing greases and pack- 
aging the bearings is a result of long investigation by the 
company’s research department, with a view to safeguard- 
ing its customers against the difficulties resulting from 


the oxidation and premature hardening of ordinary 
greases. 
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CENTER BEARING 
Patented 
Twister Travelers 


will improve your twist- 
ing whether oil or grease 
is used. 


See Our 
Southern representative 


George W. Walker 
Box 78, Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. Quillen 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S.C. 


x 


SELF-SEALED 


| Designed with removable 
dabyrinth felt seal entirely 
confines of extrawide 
innerandouterringstoavoid 
injury, these “GreaSeal” | 
PrecisionBearings,withlarge _ 


NURMA-HUFPMANN BEARINGS CURPN STAMFORD SUNN USA 


A PLASTIC LINING USED 
IN PLACE OF FIRE BRICK 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL TYPES 
OF BOILER FURNACES 


Rag. U.S TRADE MARK Pat. 


Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO last 2 to 4 times 
longer than those lined with fire brick. Write for quo- 
tation—use CARECO to repair or line the furnaces, 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES COMPANY 
HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


fa 
» AF 
q 
| 
q grease capacity, assure suU- 
q perior performance. Write 
for Catalog. 
NURMA-HUFFMANN 
PRECISIVN BEARINGS 
j | | 
| 
4 CARECO PIECE FURNACE - LINING: 
q | 
| QNEPIECT | 
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OVERSEER WANTED—Must be thor- 
oughly experienced on Osnaburgs and a 
good manager of help. Give complete 
record of experience and references. 
Address ‘“Experienced,”’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 


It is probable that within the next 
few weeks, openings will develop 
for experienced, reliabie operating 
2 executives in all departiusents. We 
| - suggest therefore that yuu file your 
application with us now. giving a 
§ COMPLETE record of your qualif:- 
tions and the exact type of work 
‘§} on which you are most experienced. | 
* Address “J. M: S.,"" care Textile 
| Bulletin. 


ome 


| Are You Seeking Employment? 1 
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Hosiery Imports 
From Japan Higher 


Hosiery shipments to this country 
by Japanese manufacturers continued 
at the high rate this past June that 
has been noted since the first of the 
year. The 198,704 dozens shipped 
here from Japan during that month 
reached in fact the all-time high of 
198,744 dozens. A year ago for the 
same month the imports from Japan 
amounted to only 54,284 dozens. 
These figures are from «compilations 
by the National Association of Hos- 
iery Manufacturers, based on data 
released by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


The value of the June imports from 
Japan amounted to $65,201 against 
$19,320 for the same month in 1935. 
The average value per dozen of the 
Japanese imports this June was, ac- 
cordingly, 32c. This represents a 
slight rise, namely, of 2c a dozen 
over the average value of imports for 
the previous month of May. 


Stx Montus’ Ficure Hicu 


For the first six months of this 
year, January to June, the hosiery 
imports from Japan ran into the im- 
portant figure of 895,889 dozens. A 
year ago for the same six months the 
imports from that country were only 
206,202 dozens. The serious’ increase 
in such imports, as shown by the first 
half-year figures, bear out the market 
knowledge of the growing competi- 
tion felt by the domestic manufactur- 
ers of similar hosiery, which is for the 
most part men’s half-hose of cotton 
alone, or mixed with rayon. 

The total imports of all kinds of 
hosiery from all sources during June 
were 217,432 dozens, or only 18,688 
dozens above the figure shipped here 
by Japan alone. Similarly the total 
imports for the first six months of 
this year were 1,033,229 dozens, of 
which, as noted, Japan supplied 895,- 
889 dozens. 
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R. I. Cotton Mills Co-operate 
With School of Design 


Members of the Rhode Island Tex- 
tile Association have arranged to pro- 
vide free scholarships in the Rhode 
Island School of Design. 

The scholarships will begin with 
the opening of the school early in 
the fall and will include courses in 
all branches of the textile industry. 


Among the mills co-operating are: 

U.S. Finishing Co., Sayles Finish- 
ing Co., Providence Braid Co., Man- 
ville-Jenckes Corp., American Wool- 
en Co., Atlantic Mills, Joseph Benn 
Corp., Collins & Aikman, J. & P. 
Coats, Inc., Cranston Print Works, 
Crompton Co., B. B. & R. Knight 
Corp., Greenville Finishing Co., 
Dempsey Bleachery & Dye Works, 
Warwick Mills. 
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Fine Filament Rayon Yarns 
(Continued from Page 10) 


in continuous filament rayon yarns with medium or coarse 
filaments was insufficient for fine filament yarns. To 
increase the twist naturally increases the cost of the yarns 
and the additional process provides further opportunity 
for the breaking of filaments. This addition of twist 
defeats at least one of the objects in using fine filament 
yarns, for the covering power of a cloth diminishes with 
increase in twist in the yarns. The extra twist also has 
the effect of apparently reducing the lustre. Thus it is 
seen that the use of fine filaments in yarns for knitting 
and weaving is not entirely advantageous. 


The elastic properties of the various kinds of rayon, 
as measured by such constants as Young’s modulus and 
the modulus of rigidity, are distinctly inferior to those ol 
natural silk. This has to be borne in mind in the con- 
struction of fabrics required to possess the characteristics 
of certain types of natural silk fabrics. For rayon crepe 
filling the use of fine filament yarns instead of those with 
coarse filaments is undesirable. The twist in crepe weit 
yarns is so high that no contribution to the covering 
power of a.crepe fabric is made by the filling, and there is 
consequently no advantage in the use of fine filaments on 
this account. Further, the resistance to twisting, and 
therefore the tendency to untwist and cause development 
of figure, increases enormously as the area of cross section 
of the filaments increases. 


Fine filament yarns generally yield a greater suppleness 
in fabrics than do coarsely filamented yarns. For cloths 
produced by the knitting processes the fine filament yarns 
do not specially recommend themselves, since the neces- 
sary suppleness and flexibility of the fabrics can readily 
be obtained by the continuous looping construction fun- 
damental in knitting. Even those types of rayon, which 
~with medium and coarse filaments gave harsh fabrics 
when used as both warp and weft in cloths with tightly 
interlacing weaves produce fabrics of satisfactory handle 
and flexibility when knitted. 

When fine filament yarns are used there must be greate: 
care in handling the material than is necessary with me- 
dium and coarse filaments. More frequent and carefu: 
inspection of thread guides, shuttle eyes, etc., is impera- 
tive since roughness which can be ignored with coarse 
filaments will cause hairiness in fine filament yarns. Hair- 
iness is not easily detected until the yarn appears in the 
cloth and usually the only course open to the manufac- 

turer is to degrade hairy fabrics, since cropping or singe- 
_ ing are entirely out of the question for cloths composed of 
continuous filament yarns. 


Finishers have sometimes been blamed for the fault of 
hairiness in rayon fabrics made from fine filament yarns. 
It is easy to show, however, that the fault must nearly 
always arise at some stage of manufacture previous to 
weaving or knitting. If the filaments were broken by 
contact of the cloth with rough surfaces, the lengths of 
the hairs would not exceed the length of the longest float 
in the weave. Usually they are longer. 


Without doubt the production of fine filament rayon 
yarn marks a great advance. Many fabrics are obviously 
immensely improved in several respects by the use of 
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SAFETY 


Why shouldn’t workmen prefer Stanley Bale Ties! 
The Round Safety Edges and Round Safety Ends, cut 
with the Stanley Round End Cutter, eliminate all possi- 
bility of dangerous cuts and scratches to hands and arms. 

When you can get these important safety features at no 
additional cost, isn’t it logical to standardize on the Stan- 
ley Bale Tie System? More and more mill men think so. 


Features of Stanley Bale Tie System 


Coiled Double—saves time 
and labor 


Rust - resisting Japanned 
finish 


Exceedingly strong sealed 
joints that tie perfectly flat 


STANLEY 
ROUND 
END CUTTER 
This improved cutting tool 
cuts two round safety ends 
at one clip. 


Stanley Sealer gives Super- 
Pressure 


Let us demonstrate these features 
THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


Carolina’s Re presentativ : 
CORRY LYNCH 
P. O. Box 1204 
Charlotte, N. ©. 


STANLEY BALE TIE SYSTEM 
TIES - - - - SEALS - - - - SEALERS 


Atlanta : 
THE STANLEY WORKS SALES CO. 
552 Murphy Avenue 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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PIR 


SOLVAY 


TEXTILE SODA 


A mild, specially prepared soda of highest purity and 
quality for use in a variety of textile operations. 
You can be sure it will meet every requirement. 


CAUSTIC SODA 


Solid —Ground — Flake—Liquid 
Full strength and effective action guaranteed when 
you specify SOLVAY Caustic Soda, because of scien- 
tifically controlled production standards. 


Ask For Information On 
Seda Ash - Potassium Carbonate Modified Sodas + Potassium Carbonate Liquor 
Sak - Liquid Chlorine - Ammonium Chloride » Calcium Chloride « Causticized Ash 
Caustic Potash - Para-dichlorobenzene - Sodium Nitrite - Ortho-dichlorobenzene 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 
212 SOUTH TRYON STREET, CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 

CHARLES H. STONE, INC., CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL CORPORATION, ATLANTA, GEORCIA 
J. T. SUDDUTH & COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
WITTICHEN TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
BURKART -SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
E. B. KREBBS SUPPLY COMPANY, LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


®*SLO-FLO® 


The Ideal Non-Separating, Dripless, Wasteless 
Textile Lubricant ; 
Originated—Developed—Perfected by SWAN-FINCH 
Specialists in Scientific Lubrication since 1853 


SLO-FLO outlasts liquid oil 3 to 5 times—saving oiling cost. 

SLO-FLO remains in the bearings and does not creep or 

spatter—reducing “oil spots.” 

Write for Bulletin on Cotton Mill Machinery Lubrication and 
liberal Trial Order Terms. 


SWAN-FINCH OIL CORPORATION 


Executive Office: 
205 EAST 42nd STREET. NEW YORE, N. Y. 


The 
House of Service 


To North and South 
Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Lowell, Masa. 
Francis B. Boyer 


Greenville, S. C. 
Harold P. Goller 
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these yarns instead of the coarse filament yarns hitherto — 
available. This discussion shows the need for careful 
consideration before adopting the new yarns, particularly 
in the case of cloths of proved appeal and popularity. 
Theoretical treatment of such properties as resistance to 
wear is hardly possible. Practical tests can best show. 
whether fabrics made from fine filament yarns are supe- 
rior or otherwise in wear to similar cloths composed of 
coarse and medium filament yarns. The producers of 
rayon yarns, in overcoming the difficulties inherent in 
the manufacture of fine filament yarns, have rendered 


great service to the textile industries —Textile Weekly. 


Incipient Boiler Failures 
(Continued from Page 14) 
this type. These deposits of ash, when damp, will cause 
rapid corrosion of the tubes and tube sheet. Corrosion of 
this kind appears to attack the tubes just above the tube 
sheet and the tube sheet surfaces adjacent to. the tube 
holes. The tubes having thin walls in comparison to the 
tube sheets usually give warning of this condition first. . 
It should be noted that the amount of metal lost through 
external corrosion of this kind cannot always be properly 
gaged at the tube hole because the areas slightly removed 
from the tube holes frequently are the most seriously 
affected. 
CoRROSION OF Box HEADERS 


Box headers sometimes develop cases of external and 
internal corrosion. The brickwork and asbestos or other 
packing at the sides and under box headers often become 
water soaked when the tubes are cleaned, or leakage 
from hand-hole caps may provide a constant source. of 
moisture at these points when boilers are in operation. 
Over a period of years the areas exposed to such damp- 


ness will corrode to a dangerous degree. 


Serious internal corrosion usually takes the form of 
grooving at flange knuckles and in wrapper sheets adja- 
cent to the flanged ends of tube and end sheets. The 
grooves in flange knuckles may have their inception in 
tool or die marks, but this type of defect is usually aggra- 
vated by faulty design. The plate used is sometimes 
found to be too light for the pitch of the header staybolts, 
which, of course, is determined by the pitch of the tubes. 
The condition is aggravated when the plates waste away 
from internal or external corrosion during years of ser- 
vice. 

CRACKING OF BorLer METAL 


Without attempting either to defend or to oppose cer-— 
tain current theories regarding caustic embrittlement, it 
must be admitted that during recent years the necessity 
of boiler water treatment has been greatly increased and 
that some water treatments have been followed by serious 
cases of boiler metal cracking. The increased necessity 
for boiler water treatment appears to be due to a number 
of reasons, the principal ones being operation of boilers 
at higher ratings and the necessity of using water con- 
taining increasing amounts of scale-forming solids as the 
level of the ground water in certain sections of the coun- 
try has receded. There are undoubtedly many boilers in 
operation that have cracks in their riveted areas to a 
greater or lesser degree. Careful inspection and the 
chemical control of feedwater has prevented many serious 
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failures. The development of leaks in the riveted seams 

of a boiler shou'd always be regarded as a warning of the 

possible existence of a serious condition, requiring com- 

plete investigation before repairs are attempted. 
REPAIRS AND REPLACEMENT 

Practically all of the defects outlined in the foregoing 
may be eliminated by proper repairs, but is it economical 
or desirable to make such repairs in many cases? For 
example, when a case of blind head corrosion or cracking 
has been detected in a bent-tube boiler it is not unusual 
to find a serious tube-sheet corrosion, not to mention cor- 
rosion of the réar bank tubes. The replacement of a tube 
sheet, or drum necessitates the retubing of the boiler. 
When this has been done at considerable expense, the 
plant owner still has a boiler whose pressure will be 
limited by the age of the drums that were not renewed. 

In boilers of the box-header type, locally corroded 
areas frequently can be satisfactorily repaired by careful 
welding, but, if the replacement of a header is required, 
the boiler must be retubed and again the plant owner 
has made a material investment for major repairs but still 
has an old boiler. 

It is believed, therefore, that the boilers of which we 
were so proud 20 or 30 years ago, must be regarded with 
suspicion in so far as their safety is concerned until they 
have been proven absolutely safe by a thorough and com- 
plete inspection. Further, it is evident that when boilers 
in this group require major repairs, the question of re- 
placement should be given careful consideration.—D. L. 
Royer in Combustion. 


Cloth Markets in Very Strong Position 
(Continued from Page 7) 

Fancy goods have begun to move in substantial 
amounts for Spring, and it is apparent that buyers are 
going to put in more worry about deliveries than about 
prices. | 

The one cloudy element in the outlook is the matter 
of how high consumers will go on cotton goods prices. 
Retail sales have been consistently higher for several 
months, and these have been at advancing prices; but 
retailers have not begun to reflect replacement costs. 
Jobbers are still selling standard items at such prices as 
7c for 36-inch unbleached muslins, bleached 9/4 sheet- 
ing at 27'4c branded 81x108 sheets at $11.50 a dozen 


and 26-inch solid color chambrays at 5%c. When full | 


replacement is reached, there may be some recession in 
retail sales. The fact that most jobbers and garment 
manufacturers got into the buying movement fairly early 
and therefore got a low average on their season’s takings, 
however, indicates that replacement prices at retail will 
not be reached for some months. 


Greenville, S, C.—Indications that the textile industry 
is more active than in a number of months is shown by 
reports that many mills in this section have their output 
sold from three to nine months in advance. 

One of the largest and oldest mills in this section has 
sufficient orders booked to insure steady operation until 
next April, Many others, also, have booked orders that 
will insure running steadily until in the late fall. In view 
of this activity, there is little fear of any curtailment pro- 
gram becoming necessary this summer or fall. 
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FROM 


Sheerest 


ONE Clip! 


on all classes of materials: from sheerest silks 
to heaviest cottons, and all thicknesses in be- 
tween. Hardened plate, hardened jaws, hard- 
ened bushings, heat treated rivets. Designed 


right and built right for today’s faster speeds. 
See it! 


SAMPLE SENT UPON REQUEST 


Marshall & Williams Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Tenter Clips since: 1921 
Rebuilt Tenters - - Clips Repaired 


46 BAKER ST., PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Heaviest: 


The new M & W Speed Clip gives a tight grip 


FOR MILL WALLS 

SHERWIN - WILLIAMS 

COVER 

THE 

4 EARTH 

THE PLANT CONDITIONING PAINT 

> 

| 


> 


SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


= Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


S 99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Selling Agents. 


Meisiex Mills Go. Inc. 


66-68 Worth St. 2 ~ New York : 


= Domestic Export 


MERCHANDISING 


10-12 Thomas St. New York 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 
Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. | 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—-Cotton goods markets reflected a further 
slowing up in sales of gray goods, although finished goods 
continued in good demand. Business in print cloth con- 
structions was about half of production for the week. 
Buyers who already have large commitments were in- 
clined to await developments pending the government 
cotton estimate to be issued this week. Gray goods prices 
held firm in spite of the slower business. In some con- 
structions were not available for spot or nearby delivery. 
Orders on hand in standard print cloths are estimated to 
be equal to four weeks production and production con- 
tinued on a normal basis. 


The demand for goods for industrial purposes con- 
tinued fairly active and prices were strong. Fine yarn 
goods in the gray were quiet although some good busi- 
ness was placed on fancy constructions. 


There was no slacking up in the demand for a wide 
variety of finished goods and many mills are finding it 
hard to keep up with deliveries on some styles. 

Trading in carded broadcloths brought out no new 
prices and the delivery situation remained about the 
same, with some mills offering early deliveries of each 


coristruction, while others were sold ahead on the entire. 
list. 


Sheetings were sold in moderately good volume as a 
total for the week, although few instances of large indi- 
vidual orders were reported. 


The rayon cloths markets showed further strength and 
many houses were withdrawn from the market on all 
constructions. Occasionally buyers were able to find a 
few sellers still offering scattered constructions and thes2 
were taken up quickly. It was said that further advances 
for the entire list were planned this week, and judging by 
the tight position of both yarns and cloths and the per- 
sistence of mills in the previous advances buyers will find 
it necessary to pay the new asked levels. 


Current quotations on cotton goods were: 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
cloths, 26-m., 645008 
Gray goods, 38'4-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s _. 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Denims _. 
Brown sheetings, yard, 56x60s 7% 
Staple ginghams 


| J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Sellin Agents 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—-The yarn markets were strong last 
week although many buyers will not be in the market 
again until after the government crop report. A number 
of yarn users show more interest in future needs but 
their prices ideas were generally lower than spinners 
would consider. The market here shows that spinners 
are intent on preventing a price decline and if the crop 
report is bullish, further large buying at higher prices is 
expected. The yarn movement continued large during 
the week and that the call for prompt shipment is strong- 
er than normal for this season of the year. 


Chief trading activity was confined to deliveries ex- 
tending through the next three months. Part of the 
covering movement involved contracts for shipments 
through the coming month or two. Combed yarn spin- 
ners found interest extended into the early months of 
next year, little of which was noted in the carded section. 
Certain spinners were not loathe to accommodate buyers 
desirous of covering into the first quarter of 1937. 


Combed and mercerized yarns have not had the slight 
lull that the carded yarns had. They have been active 
for the past three weeks. Some spinners advise that for 
the first time since 1925 they are now in a position to 
make real money, something that they have not been able 
to do since that time. With fourteen to sixteen weeks’ 
business on their books and every prospect of a second 
boom in the early fall they feel that they should end the 
year well in the black, instead of the red as they have 
been for some time. 


The strongest part of the list, aside from mercerized 
yarns, is the fine carded group, which is well sold ahead, 
with yarn mills busy handling delivery specifications 
and a good many of them unwilling to add to their book- 
ings until after the middle of next month. 


The following quotations are as of September Ist: 


Southern Single Skeins 24s 30%- 
26s 31%-.. 

rt Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 

36s BT - 12s 26% - 

20s 


» 
36%. Tinged Carpets, 8s, 3 | 
26s and 4-ply Seydel-Woolley 
0s 9114- White carpets, 8s, 3 
10s and 4-ply 25. 
Part Waste Insulating Yarns Company 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 8s, 2iply 22 
Warps 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 
10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 
10s 16s, 2-ply 2514 - A A 
12s 26%-__ 30s, 2-piv ... 31%-_. 
l6s 27% - 
20s 28. - Southern Frame Cones ‘Textile 
24s 30% - Chemicals 
268 81%-. 8s - 
6s 374 - 12s 2542 - 
10s 39°. 14s Best Weaving 
16s 261% - 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 18s 27 
‘ 20s 27 A Company is 
8 - ~ 
12s 26% -_. 268 3014 - Customers It 
l4s 27 28s ab Keeps 
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ENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the £ 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning § 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


= 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


IF ITS PAPER | 
Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversin 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. 


PHOENIx Mitt Booster CLtus Has ANNUAL OUTING 


When 88 healthy, red-blooded Southerners charter a 
whole floor at a summer resort hotel it goes without 
saying “that a good time was had by all.” | 

The Phoenix Mill Booster Club, 88 strong, including 
the mill president and assistant treasurer, Messrs. E. A. 
Hamrick and L. W. Hamrick, chartered two big Carolina 
busses, took additional automobiles, and on a recent Fri- 
day went to Myrtle Beach, stopped at the Carolina 
Hotel, took a whole floor and adopted for their motto: 
“Let joy be unrestrained.” 


For honest-to-goodness wholesome fun and frolic, this 
crowd can’t be beat. Each tries to get a joke on the 
other, and a kodak is always ready to take snap-shots 
that are ludicrous and maybe hard to explain. The tales 
told when they get back to Phoenix might wreck happy 
homes if the good wives were not loving, trustful and 
understanding. 


Superintendent C. G. White was found late at night 


watching the moon rise over the Atlantic. He was ges-. 


ticulating in a way to put band directors to shame, and 
singing “When the Moon Comes Over the Mountain.” 
(Imagine a man mistaking the Atlantic for a mountain! ) 


More than that, Mr. White got home with his two 
best white suits smeared with lip-stick! 


We have it on good authority that J. M. James, the 
240-pound overseer of weaving, lost his pajamas—to be 
explicit—a lady took them and refused to give them up! 
(He tried to explain that it-was a pair of doll pajamas 
that he had in his vest pocket.) 


The weather was unbearably hot, and as there were 
only men on this hotel floor, nobody cared for sleeping 
apparel and cover was taboo. Imagine the consterna- 
tion of the boys to be awakened about 2 a. m. to find a 
large fine looking woman pulling their toes, or sitting on 
the bed tickling them under the chin! What a mad 
scramble for cover that wasn’t there, and for pants that 
had been mislaid! 

Mr. James says he had more fun than a barrel of 


monkeys—till he tried to get that dress off—a feat that 
couldn’t be accomplished unaided. He had to lie down 
and let some of the boys peel it off like skinning a rab- 
bit. 

J. N. Jones, overseer carding and spinning, was so 
afraid they would get something on him that he spent 
most of his time with a bunch of Salvation Army lassies. 

E. L. Davis, supply clerk (they call him “cute little 
devil’), was hard to keep up with but that kodak caught 
him and he’s still trying to “explain.” He is champion 
dare-devil bicycle rider. 

J. Riddle, slasher foreman, H. C. Wilson, cloth room, 
W. E. Owens, master mechanic, and his assistant, B. G. 
Mauney, must have been very circumspect, for nobody 
told us a thing about their activities at the beach. After 
all, Mr. Hamrick sagely remarked, “It wouldn’t do to 
tell everything.” | 

We are glad to add to our reading family at Phoenix 
the following new subscribers: J J. Riddle, slasher fore- 


‘man; T. J. Ellison, section man in spinning; Frank 


Pressley, J. A. Lybrand, M. A. Guest and J. C. Hall, 
loom fixers who are interested in keeping posted. 


Mitt Roor REPAIRED AND OFFICE REMODELED 


Phoenix Mill roof is getting overhauled and other nec- 
essary improvements made. There are mighty fine peo- 
ple here who appreciate the chance to work for an hon- 
est living, on 8-hour shifts. 

The mill office looked a little lonely with J. D. Smith 
out of town; but Mr. Hamrick and Miss Ruth Settle- 
meyer were on the job, and as jolly, friendly and helpful 
as ever. 

The office has been completely remodeled and painted 
a clear ivory inside. There is a first aid room, sample 
room, directors’ room and other offices, making a very 
commodious and complete arrangement. 


THe Miri Store 


F. B. Glass, manager of the mill store, truly knows his 
business. The goods are attractively arranged and every- 
thing as clean as can be. He has a splendid market, well 
equipped for refrigeration, and not a fly or germ can 
enter here. 


This store is for the accommodation of the people, but 
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they are not under any obligation to trade here if they 
prefer to go elsewhere. However, prices here as as cheap 
as at any other store in town. 


WoMAN’s FRIENDLY CLUB 


This club sponsors flower yards and gardens and the 
mill pays from $1.00 to $10.00 in prizes for the best 
premises. Mrs. Boyd Putman is president of the club. 
Twenty-four club members recently spent a week-end at 
Myrtle Beach, stopping at Carolina Hotel, 


THe Netster Patricia and Pauline 
Plants 

Visiting Neisler Mills is like going to an art exhibit 
where every conceivable color is woven into amazingly 
beautiful designs in various kinds of fabric, such as bed- 
spreads, blankets, napkins, draperies, window curtains, 
rugs, napkins, and other novelties in cotton and rayon. 

The Messrs. Neisler-——-C. E. Neisler, Jr., president; J. 
A. Neisler, secretary, and P. M. Neisler, treasurer—are 
among the most progressive and best liked mill officials 
in the State. 

Their mills are equipped with the best of machinery; 
the superintendents and overseers are efficient, kind and 
courteous, and the operatives are highly skilled, as the 
splendid products will prove. — 

G. C. Barber, overseer finishing, has my sincere thanks 
for courteous assistance. R. D. Miller is overseer of 
the sewing room; J. C. Jolly and Frank Roberts are the 
superintendents—one in carding and spinning and the 
other in weaving. 

L. J. Cloninger is overseer weaving; R. P. Thomas, 
overseer dyeing; Wade Short, overseer plush weaving; 
R. H. Webb, overseer dyeing; Chas. H. Moss, overseer 
weaving in Patricia plant. There were several important 
key men that I did not get to see, as they were on an- 
other shift. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Pomona Mrs. Co. 


Pomona Mfg. Co. is going better than I have ever seen 
it at this time of year. Also, the improvements that have 
been made the past year under the direction of that won- 
der-worker Gordon Cobb, are remarkable. Now he has 
resigned and left things in good hands, assured that the 
work will go right on without a hitch. 

W. L. Clement, superintendent, has won a well-earned 
promotion, and R. A. Whatlcy, of Charlotte, one of the 
finest textile men in the South is superintendent. He had 
just arrived and gone on the job, looked a little bewil- 
dered but very alert and determined, and; knowing him 
as we do, we feel that Pomona people are to be congrat- 
ulated in having him as their superintendent. 

Few mills can boast of more varied products than this. 
In fact, the styles and patterns of the numerous goods 
run up into hundreds. 

Heavy, 20 per cent wool cloth for men’s wear; wool 
dress goods, Villa crepe, Shirley serge, upholstery, seat 
covers, draperies and window. curtain cloth are only a 
few of the products. 

THe Key Men 
J. F. Dunn is overseer carding, with W. G. Allred and 
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W. F. Sawyer, second hands; R. H. Higgins, overseer 
spinning, with Henry Edwards and M. C. Godfrey, sec- 
ond hands. 

C. W. Phillips, overseer weaving; Charlie Hanner, J. A. 
Starnes and M. M. Roberts, second hands; G. F. Rose- 
bury, finisher, with B. H. Barbour, second hand; J. R. 
Newell, overseer dyeing, certainly knows his job, as one 
can see at a glance at the rainbow hues in the cloth room. 


SHELBY, N. C. 


Lity Power Co. 


The president of this busy plant is Mr. John F. 
Schenck, Sr., of Lawndale, where he is also the president 
of Cleveland Mill & Power Co., which manufactures car- 
pet warps, yarns and twine. 

The Lily Mill is one of the most interesting plants in 
the South, and the only one the writer has seen in this 
State, which makes, finishes and packs for market, spoo! 
thread ready for the sewing machine in all numbers and 
colors, plain and mercerized. 

Lily Mill also manufactures high grade knitting inl 
crochet yarns and embroidery floss in fast colors. 

Messrs. J. W. Schenck, secretary, and John F. Schenck, 
Jr.,. treasurer and superintendent, are always on the - 


and always smiling. 


A message sent to our Mr. Clark complimented him 
for his rearteneness and encouraged him to “Keep on 
keeping on.’ 


ARCADIA, S. C. 


MAYFAIR CoTTON MILLS 


There are two of these mills, just out of Spartanburg, 
and they are nice mills with attractive cillages. 

Messrs. H. A. Ligon, president; W. P. Ligon, vice- 
president; N. B. West, secretary; 5. C. Eaton, secretary, 
and W. S. Moore, general superintendent, are a group of 
gentlemen that merit the good will of all who are in 
these mills. 

Charming Miss Allene Thompson, stenographer, fills 
the vacancy left by the young lady who, with her sister 
(a teacher) was killed at a railroad crossing several 
months ago. | 

Miss Nan Osborne, secretary to Mr. Ligon, isn’t “as 
big as a minute,” but makes up in efficiency and charm 
what she lacks in size. | 

In fact, everyone in this splendid office radiates happi- 
ness and good will. 

The product of these mills is varied and lovely in qual- 
ity and style. Some of the cotton goods are soft as silk 
and as pretty. 

In the splendid big mill store there is a remnant de- 
partment that delights the hearts of mothers who have a 
bunch of kiddies who want new clothes—or anyone who 
delights in bargains. 

Ladies’ ready-to-wear shows good taste of the puyer— 
and prices are extremely reasonable. 
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218 (Day )- TELEPHONE - (wiGHT) 3916 


i MURRAY LABORATORY 
i Chemist and Bacteriologist 
Analytical and Consulting. 
Sanitary, industrial and boiler water 
analyses, sizing compounds, oils and | 


general analyses. 

17 years Experience Z 

21 W. McBee Ave. Greenville, S. c.4 


WANTED—Experienced carder and spin- 
ner for North Carolina mill, on coarse 
numbers. A good job for the right man 
with . opportunity for advancement. 
Give full details covering your experi- 
ence and references. Address BE. ‘B. S.., 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Cotton Mills In 
India Are Busy 


During May, the latest month for 
which statistics are available, con- 
sumption of Indian cotton by mills 
of that country was the largest on 
record for that month, and although 
exports declined they were well above 
the average, the exchange service re- 
ported. May consumption totalled 
231,000 bales compared with the past 
five-year May average of 188,000 
bales. Exports totalled 398,000 bales 
against a five-year average of 307,- 
000. 

“During the ten months of the sea- 
son ending in May, Indian mills con- 
sumed a total of 2,232,000 bales com- 
pared with an average of 1,976,000 
in. the same period in the previous 
five years,” the service said. ‘Exports 
by India aggregated 3,087,000 bales 
as against a five-year average of 2,- 
422,000. In consequence of this large 
distribution during the current sea- 
son, stocks of Indian cotton in all 
hands in India at the end of May 
were well below normal.’-—New York 
Cotton Exchange Service. | 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


OVERSEER WANTED—For fine yarn 
mill with 25,000 spindles. Applicants 
must have been overseer in full charge 
of this class of work. Give experiences 
with references. Good pay. Address 
“Spinning,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


| FOR SALE CHEAP 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES 90”, 
100”, and 110” reed space Looms, 
25. harness, 4 x 4 box, with indi- 
vidual motors and double beam 
stands, fully equipped and all ready 
to run. Address Box C. K., care 
Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Odd lots Yarns suitable for twine, 
rope and woven mops. Any count, 
color, or put-up. 
Summit Textile Co. 
Summitt, Miss. 
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epartment 


WANTED—A good weave room man for 

second shift for colored work, experi- : 
enced in C. & K. 4x1 box looms with (4 
16 and 20-harness double index dobbies; 
also experienced on Staffords,1ixl box 
with battery equipped with 20-harness 
gem heads; also a good loom fixer on 
above type looms. Address ‘“‘Manufac- 
turer,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Job as Loom Fixer, 15 years 
experience on Crompton and Stafford 
Box Looms, silk, rayon and cotton. 
Reason for changing, mill closed. indefi- 
nitely. Can come at once. Married; 
have family. Address “Fixer,” care 
Textile Bulletin. 


OVERSEER WANTED—For wool card & 
room. Mill in South. Prefer man who 4 
has been accustomed to all wool and 
shoddies. Prefer a man from 35 to 40 
years of age. Address ‘“‘Wool,”’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


Paul B. Eaton 


| PATENT LAWYER 

1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
+ 514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
| Former Member Examining Corps 
} U. S. Patent Office 


| G. A. WHITE & CO., Sou. Rep. | 
| International Moistening Co. 
3 Jackson Moistening Co. 
Foxboro Humidity Controls | 
Pumps, Compressor, Used 
» Humidifiers 


Charlotte, N. C. H 


THE MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The Bahnson Humiduct 


For Humidifying—Heating—Ventilating—Air Conditioning 
ALL IN ONE UNIT 


Air Conditioning in industry is growing in importance because of its effect on 
people, products and profits. It must be considered as one of the 
essential tools of modern plant operation. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
SALES ENGINEERS: 


D. P. STIMSON I. L. BROWN 
Ss. C. STIMSON 886 Drewry St. N.E. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


F. S. FRAMBACH 
703 Embree Crescent 
Westfield, N. J. 


D. D. SMITH 
814 W. South 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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“AMAZING 


for manufacturers 


CHARLOTTE, 


IF you face ruinous prices set by 
frightened competitors who are anx- 


Garment Makers 
Prosper Here 


Do you make women’s 
dresses, corselettes, or bras- 
siers; children’s _ blouses, 
rompers or wash _ suits; 
men’s shirts; men’s clothing, 
or cotton or rayon under- 
wear? It will pay you to 
investigate the advantages 
and profit-possibilities of 
Charlotte. 


You will find plants reasonable in cost and operating 
overhead low. 


You will find a steady supply of quick, teachable, farm- 
reared white labor that learns quickly and turns out high 
production. 


(One plant coming here counted on a six-month training 
period for their help on machines, men cutters, wo- 
men sewing machine operatives, trimmers, finishers and 
packers. Nota single hand had ever worked in a factory 
before, yet in a few months they were on full schedule! ) 
You will find here abundant supplies of raw material. 


You will find ail elements of your costs so that you can 
set prices at sales-compelling levels and at the same time 
make good profits. 


ious for sales at any terms... 


IF you must meet unreasonable de- 
mands every time business shows some 
sign of improving .. . 


AND IF you carry an overhead so 
large that you can ill afford shutdowns, 
consider what Charlotte can offer you. 


Other Manufacturers 


Men in these lines (and in 
many others) can show you 
how you can expect to reap 
a rich harvest by using the 
advantages waiting for you 
at Charlotte. 


You will find favorable 
freight and truck hauls from 
this region to every jobbing 
center. You will find you 


can economically cover the big consuming national mar- 


ket. 


You will also find, right at your door, a big demand for 
all the classes of goods listed above—a demand not yet 
supplied by local manufacturers. 


Do You Want Proof? 


You have a right to ask for the facts and figures that 
prove these statements. 


Wage scales, markets, living conditions, cost of buildings, 
data on transportation, etc., etc. 


We are anxious to answer any of your questions, make 
special surveys, and co-operate with. you in every way to 
help you find just the location where conditions will be 
most favorable to you. 


Address 
THE CHARLOTTE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
| Charlotte, N. C. 
Center of Piedmont Carolinas 


Have Proved The Case 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating exccutives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, gal and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt, L. 8. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, 0. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bldge., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer. ; Birmingham, 
Ala., W ebb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.: Charlotte, 
N, C., Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bldg., D. S. Kerr, Mgr.; Cin- 
cinnati, ©O., First National Bank Bidg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bldg., BE. W. Burbank, Megr.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mer.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Blidg., 
F. W. Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bidg., C. Il. 
Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Hari 
R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, Fla.. 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. MeCargar, Mer.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
Tth St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, NN. & 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division), 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 
T. L. Hill. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. I. Frank 


.W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 


Robert B. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44- A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, RE 215 Central Ave., S.W. 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
Rep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, S. 

BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N Cc North and South 
Carolina Rep., 8. Stimson, Winston- Salem, N. Rep., 
I. L.. Brown, 886 Drewery St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. 8. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 814 W. South St., ‘Kalamazoo, Mich, 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte; N. C. : 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C, Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave , Charlotte, N,. C.; John Ferguson, 
308 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Blideg., Greenville, Belton Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C,’ 

BROWN 4&4 CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N.. ©. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N, C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C.. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO.,, Charlotte, C, 


CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, Cc. P, Semmilow. Execu- 
tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Plants at: 
Plymouth, N. C., Helena, Ark.., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., 
Chicago, Ul. 

CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles, 
Jr., P. O. Box 127, Charlotte, N. C.; T. LeRoy Smith, Box 654, 
Tel, 2-3921, Charlotte, N. C. Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil- 
ler, Grady Gilbert, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; C. tine 
Gilbert, 130 High Point Rd., Box 481, Spartanburg, c.* 
Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive 'N.E., Tel. Hem. 7055, Py hind Hag Ga. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C., Atlanta 
Service Warehouse Co., Atlanta, Ga, 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS. CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 


City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City: Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, s.. &. John R. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg.. Spar - 
tanbure, ©. Caney Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products gee Co. (Mill and. Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C, Bank Bide, Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mgr.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON &@& KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agents: B. L. Stewart ae Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixic 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. ; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Bur- 
lington, N. C.; The Georgia ‘foller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.; 
Textile Roll Coverings Works, LaGrange, Ga.; East Point Roller 
Cov. Co., East Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering 
Co,, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Anniston Roll 
Covering Co., Anniston, Ala. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. QO. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., S.C. 


Sou. Reps., BE. B. Box 681, Charlotte, N:. ¢ Jess Cald- 
well, East Radford, Va 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 


St., Ss. W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, Ss. 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. |., Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.; D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Mer.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mgr.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. E. Green, H. ; 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Blidg., Greensboro, 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bldg.., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, 8. C.; J. M. How- 
ard, 135 §. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga... 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4&4 CO., Inc., E. 1., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mgr., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. , 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 5681, Charlotte, N. C. 


SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. ; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


ong MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. I. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. lL Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, 8. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. Cc. 
L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. S. P. Hutchinson, Jr., Asst. Sou. 
Sales Mer.; Reps., J. W. Lassiter, Grace American Bldg., Rich- 
mond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Law Bidg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. 
Counts, Law and C ommerce Bldg., Bluefield, W. Va.: J. C. Bor- 
W. Black, Gre enville, 5S. C.; F. W. Reagan, Asheville, i oe 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A, Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. ¥. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. BE. H: Ginn, Dist. Mer.: 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; Charlotte, N. C., B. P. 
Coles, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston, 
Tev., EB; M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices. Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn... W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.: Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.;: Knoxville, 
Tenn.,. A. B, Cox, Mer.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.: 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.;: Nashville. Tenn.. J. H. 
Barksdale, Mger.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A, Uhr, Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W.. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston, 2. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, NN; 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou: Reps., Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Ralph 
Gossett, Greenville, S. oi Wm. J. Moore, Greenville, 8, C.; W 
J. Hamner, Gastonia, N 
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iL MER CO., L. H, Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Factory 
ane William Ww Conrad, Greenwood, 8. Cc. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Aiabama—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham ; 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham: Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Llewellwyn Machinery Corp., 
Miami; Harry P. Lev, Inc., Orlando; Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St.. Petersburg: Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
Georgia—F ulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co., Macon; 
Mill & Ship Supply Ea, Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co. Mississippi—Soule Stcam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 


olina-——-McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, South Carotina- -Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Bailey Hardware 


Co., Chattanooga; Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. E. ryt 
worth C50. . Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashvil'e. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Inc., Norfolk; Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 


mond: Johnston Blectric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Blectric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CoO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., 
Atlanta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, eh O. Sou, 
Reps... W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, 2. 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle <Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd ‘Arthur, 
712-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave.. New Orleans, La.: E. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. 8S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts. Knoxville, Tenn.; EB. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; H.R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. Cc. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELL! CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. 
Warehouse, 802 W. First St., Charlotte, N. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight C o., 813 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
©. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, T. 
Pinckney, Jr., 2360 Forrest Ave., Apt. 3, Memphis, ‘‘enn.; H. L. 
Cook, Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce st. Dallas. Tex. 
lobbers: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala ; McGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bide. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co.. Charleston. S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.; Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battey Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co.; Helena, Ark.; Southern Supply Co 
Jackson, Tenn.; BE. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co.; New Orleans, La. 

GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375, Greensboro, N. 
Cc. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.: Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 


Sou. Offiee and 


FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, S. C.; T. C. Seaffe, Spartanburg, 
S.-C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 


lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.;: Toledo, O. 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, S. C.; Talley 


Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, 


W. Piper, P. O. Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.; L. R. Unruh, P. ‘O. Box 
1602, Charlotte, N. C. | 
H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 


Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. Martin, Aet.;: Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. 
SAAN fen Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 

HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 
Chas. H, Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 620, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON. & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset Bt., 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 


Sou. Reps., 


Philadelphia, 
1410 First National Bank 


Bldge., Charlotte, N. C. Sou, Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.: James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. EK. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 
HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 


Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte. De SS 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S.W.., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Meichor, Jr., Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 

JACOBS MFG. CO., EB. H:. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Cc *harlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
5. B. Henderson, Gree r, S. C.; Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N. C.;.Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
(ote Supply Co. Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. ¢ : Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Ande rson, 8. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 5. 
.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8. C. Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S, C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters- Garland Co., Ky. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co.. ¢ *harlotte, 'N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Daniel H..Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses. Gre enville, S. G., Charlotte, N.C., Burlington, N. C. 


Seu. Reps., Claude B. Iler, P. O. Box 1883, Greenville, S. C.; 
Luke J. € ‘astile, 515 N. Church 8t., © M. Wal- 


lace, 1115 8. 26th St., Birmingham, 


‘Asst. to Res. Mer. 


- lina Specialty Co., 
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LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., 
phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. 
lotte, N. C. 


LINK-BELT CoO., 


inc., 2607 BE. 


Tioga St., Philadel- 
Henry Gaede, P. 


0. Box 1083, Char- 


Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 8.W., Il. H. Barbee, 
Mer.; Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bildg., H. D. Alexander; Dallas 
Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., BE. C. Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 
leans, 747 Tchoupitoulas St. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave.. 


New York City. 
ge Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. 


Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, tInc., Passaic, N. J.. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham. 
Ala.; Alabama—aAnniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, 
Crandail Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, Lone-Lewis 
lidw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison €o.: Monteomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co.; Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville, 
Graft-PeHe Co. North Carolina—Asheville, T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.: 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: High 
Point, Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir. 
Bernhardadt- Seagle Co.; Gastonia. Gastonia Belting Co.: Raleigh. 
Dillon Supply Co.: W ilmington. Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby 
Shelby Supply Co. Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Sp ah Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Suinter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery ‘rawtord, Tennessee— 
Chattanooga. Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.;: Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville, 
Buford Bros., Ine. ‘Salesmen— KE. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St.. 
Alta Vista Apts.. Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 
St.; Birmingham, Aja.: B. -C., Nabers, 2519 27th Place S., Birm- 
Ala.; RR. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE @& CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.. 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 201 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer., Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Sou. Reps... Dyer 8. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker. C. BE. Blakely, Frank f.. Feazle. Charlotte Office: 
James I. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. : J. H. Shuford. 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bldg., Greensboro, 
N. C.; BB. TG. Pemberton, 824 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO.. Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps.. 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 E. Bivd., Charlotte. N. C.;: G. H. Small, 799 


tenn Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
enn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor. Box 272, Atianta, Ga.: Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta. Ga | 
N. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Ave.. 
City. Sou. Office. 601 Kingston Ave., 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses. Charlotte, me. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO.. New Bedford, Mass. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP.. Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., BE. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza. Charlotte, et: 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden ‘Terrace, Charlotte, 


PARKS-CRAMER CO.. Plants at Fitchburg, Mass.. and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 


New 


257. W. Wachanece 


New York 
Charlotte, N. C. Lewis W. 


Sou. 


Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. Sales Staff, FE. Mueller, P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth. N. C. 

PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 

ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S.C. John R. Roy, Representative. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 147 Milk St., Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot. Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 


Agent; Branch Sou. 
Greenville, S. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL Jersey City, N. J.. Sou. 
old P. Goller, Greenville. S. C.: Francis P, Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps., 
B. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St... Chartotte, N: C.; R. B. Olney; 153 
E. Main St., Spartanburg. S. ( W. OQ. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston- Salem, ‘Montague, 230 Bay View Bivd., 
Portsmouth, Va.; T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.;: 
G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh. N. C.;: John Limbach, 
233 Peachtree St., Atlanta. Ga.; S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Sta.. 
Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Til. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St.., pone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., A. 5. Stephens, Rep. New Orleans, 
La., 700 Te houpitoulas E. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. 


Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.; 


Rep., Har- 


Sou. Rep., Caro- 
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SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, im. Mees South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Rep., Bugene J. Adams, P. O. Box 329, Anderson, 8. C. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Distributors: Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C.; Miller-Lenfestey 
Supply Co., Tampa, Miami, and Jacksonvile, Fla. Sou. Rep., 
H. O. Pierce, 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, [ll Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr. Sou. 
Mer. 812 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C., Geo. A. Dean. 
Reps., W. T. O'Steen, Greenville, S. C.: John A. Harris, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham, 


STANLEY WORKS. THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W.. Atlanta, Ga., 


Jones, Mgr.; Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P. O. Box 1204, Charlotte, | 
N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila, 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant. 621 BE. McBee Ave.., Greenville, 
S. c., BH. EB. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blivd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL @ CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, eos = Rep., Geo, W. Walker, P. 0. Box 78, Green- 
ville, S. C.; D . Quillen, P. O. Box 443; Spartanburg, m4 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, 0. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg. S. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.: Ruff ‘Haw. Co., 
1649 Main ‘St. Columbia, 8S. C.; Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 388, 
Lancaster, S. C.; J. B. Hunt & Sons, Room 303 Odd Fe llows 
Bldge., Raleigh. N. C.;: Lewis L. Merritt, Odd Fellows Bidz, 
Wilmington, N. C.;: Edwin C. Boyette, Jr., 1025 Arosa Ave., 
Charlotte, N. C.: John G. Webb, Hillsboro, N. C.; The Taylor 
Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon. Ga.; D E. 
Kehoe, 412 EB. 40th St., Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and erec- 
tion service available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. Cc. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres and Mer. 


TEXAS CO:, THE, New York, N. ¥. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk. Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, J. C. Whitehurst, Charlotte. N. C.; P ; 
Baker, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S.C. E. J. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants, Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., E. Rewell Holt, 1008 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.: M. Ousley. P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. Sidney 
Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
—— Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1400-A Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. 
as i Palmer, P. O. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala.; William M. 
Siete 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg, Va. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington 


‘Paint Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts.; Richmond, Va.; Mor- 
gan’s, Inc.. 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co., 


17 Campbell Ave., E. Roanoke. Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 
Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville, 77 Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.: Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co.. 12 W. 5th St., Charlotte, N. C.: Gate City Paint Co., 
110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, 
Inc., Spartanbure. S. C.: Dobyns-Taylor Hdw. Co., Kingsport, 
Tenn.; Chapman Drug Co.. 516 State St., Knoxville, ‘'Tenn.: The 
Eason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville. Tenn. ; Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn., 645-655 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; G. & 
H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.; The 
Hutchens Co.. 100 §S. Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell 
Coal Co.. 236-240 Marietta St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Favrot 
Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Staton G, New Orleans, 
La:.: Standard Blidge. Mt. Co., Inc., 230 St., Birmingham. 
Ala.: Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co.. Durham. N. C.; Vick Paint 
Co., 219 W. Fifth St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Baldwin Be ad 
Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co.. Beckley, 
Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 E. Main St., Clarksburg, Ww. ve: 
Rhodes, Inc:, 809 Cherry St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO.. 159 Aborn St., Providence. R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT, inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Blag., Greenville, 8. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L., with Sou. 
office and stock room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1738 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mgr. 


August 6, 1936 


WHITIN MACHINE ee Whitinsville, Mass. Sou Office, 
Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Porcher and Dalton, 
Mers.; 1817 Heale Bldg., Atiante ‘Ga. Sou. gy oe . Thom- 
Charlotte Office; L 'D. Wingo and M.: ‘Atlanta 

ce. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
i? Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., “stag r, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bla Greenville. Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. "C. 


WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic, N. J. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St.. Greensboro, N. Searell, 
423 High St., Delaware Apts., Chattanooga, Sin Walter A. 
Wood Supply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, 8S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann, Birmingham, Ala.; James Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Russell A. Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; 
Proximity Mercantile, Greensboro, N. C. 


Believes Texas Should Gain Rayon Industry 


Austin, Tex.—Abundant raw materials for the manu- 
facture of rayon make Texas the ideal location for the 
development of this industry, it is pointed out by Mrs. 
Clara H. Lewis of the University of Texas Bureau of 
Business Research in a recent series of articles in East 
Texas, publication of the East Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Mrs. Lewis points out that the latest directory of Texas 
manufacturers, compiled by the University Bureau, lists 
not a single manufacturer of rayon. Reports received 
by the bureau, however, show that rayon yarn produced 
in other sections of the country is used to some evtent by 
textile mills in this State for the manufacture of a num- 
ber of products. 

“In proportion to the value and extent of its natural 
resources, compared with the remainder of the United 
States, the industrial advantages of this State have not 
been widely developed,” she added. 

“Among the modern industries for which the State’s 
natural resources and agricultural products are highly 
adaptable, none offers greater possibilities for develop- 
ment in Texas than does the manufacture of cellulosic 
products. The principal materials required for the pro- 
duction of synthetic fibers and plastics are cellulose, 
chemicals and water. Since Texas now produces within 
borders the raw materials necessary for the manufacture 
of rayon and since the demand for synthetic fibers and 
plastics continues its phenomenal growth, the possibilities 
for success of a plant of this nature at the source of its 
raw materials is apparent. 

‘The chief source of cellulose is cotton linters. Some 
of the analyses of unbleached cotton show as high as 90 
per cent cellulose content. Cotton linters, the small fuzzy 
fibers covering the cotton seed, which are usually employ- 
ed as the base material in the manufacture of rayon, 
yield an even higher cellulose content, as high as 98 per 
cent, or almost pure cellulose. Other sources of cellulose 
to be found in Texas are Southern pine, peanut hulls, corn 
stalks, cotton seed hulls and cotton stalks. 

“Among the chemicals used in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic fibers of cellulose base, those derived from sulphur 
are of special importance, since sulphur by-products in 
some form are required in each of the four processes gen- 
erally used. Although there has been some production of 
sulphur in other States, Texas produces more than 77 
per cent of the domestic sulphur and most of the world 
supply.” 
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WILL GIVE 
YEARS OF 


SERVICE 


THE VQGEL Number Fourteen is designed for 
installation in mills and factories where severe 
weather conditions do not prevail. It is sturdy 
in construction and economical in operation. 


While this is not a frost-proof outfit, it can 
be made semi-frost proof by use of the 
VQGEL Number One Valve. This affords partial 
protection in case of unexpected cold weather. 


| Sold by plumbers everywhere 2 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DEL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OGEL Products 


Nothing but Rings 
Everything in Rings 


Place your ring orders with a firm of specialists whose 
entire ae Be is to give you unmatchable ring service. 
An initial shipment on your order can generally be made 
immediately from our stock of standard rings. Even if not 
in stock, shipment on urgent orders can be started within 
2 weeks, and then maintained parallel with the mill's 
ability to install. For finest rings and finest service, buy 
from a Ring Specialist! 


WHITINSVILLE ("48s 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING RING CO. 


Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 | 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


The Fourth Edition 


Nelson's 


Practical Loom Fixing 
Completely Revised and Enlarged 


Profusely Illustrated 


Price $1.25 


Please Send Remittance With Order 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. | 
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PIPES AND 
FITTINGS 


Roll 


ave been developed 
at higher speeds, These 
lls are Years of progressive develop- 
nt and infjmgvement; each type is designed to meet 
pecific They withstand chemical 
pn, retaining the iliency, durability and effici- 

Will not surface-he idize. nor change 
while in use or in storage. It ts this Constant uni- 
which assures better finishing at higher speeds. 
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our rubber roll or other rubber-covered 
problems with Manhattan Engineers. They 
ed methods for making practically all 
inishing equipment corrosion-proof. 
The Manhattan pi@eess of applying rubber linings is 
-exclusive—and holdS@ibe rubber in place so tenaci- 
ously that rubber and Become as one. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC, 


PRODUCTS 


V-Belt 

Transmission Belt 
Cone Belt 

Air Hose 

Acid Hose 

Water Hose 

Fire Hose 

Steam Hose 

Suction Hose 

Molded Rubber Goods 
Oilless Bearings 

Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Rubber Lined Tanks 
Rubber Covered Rolls 
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